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With this issue appears a twelve-page Literary Supplement, 
gratis. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At last we may suppose we are on the eve of that 
forward movement of the whole British army from 
Bloemfontein which has been so long expected, and not 
without impatience. Disappointment and _ irritation 
have increased since it became known that, though the 
enemy had at length been cleared out of the South and 
East of the Free State, the result of the operations 
from Dewetsdorp, Wepener, and Thabanchu had not 
been what was hoped, but that General Louis Botha by his 
prompt realisation of the danger had succeeded in saving 
the commandos from being cut off and surrounded. Their 
retreat to the north of Thabanchu and Ladybrand was 
carried out successfully and since Thursday 26 April 
the interest of the fighting has centred north of a line 
drawn between these two places. There has been con- 
‘tinued fighting in the neighbourhood of Thabanchu. 
In a despatch of 2 May Lord Roberts describes the 
Boers as routed at Houtnek with comparatively small 
loss to the British troops. The Boer foreign legion 
suffered considerably and the Russian commander 
Maximoff was killed. This success was speedily 
followed up by the capture of Brandfort, the objective 
of a combined movement by Generals Tucker, Pole- 
Carew, and Hutton. Lord Roberts’ despatch of 3 May 
was dated from Brandfort. News up to 20 April states 
that Mafeking was doing well. Col. Baden-Powell 
had received Lord Roberts’ message promising speedy 
relief. It is said that General Hunter is organising a 
relief column at Kimberley. 


_ We cannot congratulate Mr. Brodrick upon his 
sppencsnce at Portsmouth in the time-honoured réle of 
r. Pangloss. Our Under-Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs is far too intelligent really to believe that every- 
thing is for the best in this best of all possible wars. 


Seven months have passed since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, and 460,000,000 have been spent, or at any rate 
voted. Yet our troops have not crossed the Transvaal 
frontier, Mafeking is still unrelieved, and somewhere 
about 3,000 of Her Majesty’s soldiers are still prisoners 
in the hands of the Boers. It is perfectly true that the 
war has produced many good results, undreamt of in 
the philosophy of the Little Englander, or of the 
Government, for that matter. But Mr. Brodrick’s 
colleagues are hardly entitled to credit themselves with 
the loyalty of the Colonies. Their business was the pre- 
paration for the war, as to which Panglossian com- 
placency is irritating. Of course Mr. Brodrick was 
speaking at an election meeting. But is it worth his 
while, even on such an occasion, to descend to 
clap-trap ? 


No: Mr. Brodrick and the ecient of the Cabinet 
would do far better to realise that, while the country 
believes the war to be necessary and just and is enthu- 
siastically resolute to support the Government in its 
prosecution, it is under no illusions as to the blunders 
that have been committed both at home and in the 
field. So many people read newspapers nowadays that 
it is no longer possible to shelve awkward questions by 
smooth, and sometimes suspicious, official answers. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, who unfortunately does not read 
newspapers, was at first quite unaware that there was 
any public feeling about the publication of the Spion 
Kop despatches. Luckily he awoke to the situation 
before it was too late, and by putting down the vote 
for the War Secretary’s salary for last night he wisely 
provided a safety-valve for the general indignation. 
Nothing but this debate, to which we shall revert 
next week, could have served to dissipate the widespread 
conviction that some malign and secret influence was at 
work in Pall Mall to cause misthief. 


The publication of the correspondence between the 
War Office, Lord Roberts, and General Buller pre- 
liminary to the publication of the Spion Kop despatches 
shows that the responsibility must be borne equally by 
the War Office and the generals. On 28 March the 


. Secretary of State asked Lord Roberts what he pro- 


posed as to the publication, and the editing of the 
despatches so as to include the documents which 
ultimately appeared. Lord Roberts replied that he had 
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suggested to General Buller that the latter might pre- 
pare a fresh narrative ; but that the General objected to 
writing a narrative for publication, and left the matter 
to the War Office which sympathised apparently, as 
most people will, with this objection. It decided to 
publish the despatches as originally proposed ; and the 
correspondence ends with Lord Roberts’ assent to the 
publication of his own despatch. 


Though the ostrich flaunt his tail never so valiantly, 
he is none the less ridiculous. If the members of the 
Government persist in burying their heads in the sands 
of official optimism they too in time will grow ridiculous, 
if not something worse. How comes it that two rude 
republics, whose united forces could never have 
much exceeded 60,000, whose available cash may be 
counted in hundreds of thousands and who have no 
credit to borrow, who have neither remounts nor fresh 
suits of clothes nor new boots, are still defying the 
richest and biggest Power in the world, and holding at 
bay a trained army of 200,000 men? Lord Roberts has 
now been seven weeks at Bloemfontein, and since the 
relief of Ladysmith on 1 March Sir Redvers Buller with 
30,000 troops has been idle in Natal. Mr. Wyndham has 
assured the House of Commons that the delay is not due 
to the want of remounts and clothing, but to the necessity 
of making good the railway communication with the 
south, and clearing the enemy from the flank. of the 
army that ought to be advancing. The answer has 
excited astonishment in South Africa, and it certainly 
looks like an endeavour to shift all responsibility from 
the shoulders of the War Office to those of Lord 
Roberts. But if it should turn out to be the fact that 
the army has been waiting for horses, boots, and 
clothing, will not the country want to know why these 
wants were not foreseen and provided for by the War 
Office? In short, there may be excellent reasons for 
the delay, but the public are more interested in knowing 
them than in reading the scoldings of generals. 


Eloquence is not expected from royal lips; but if the 
Prince of Wales’ speech at the banquet of the British 
Empire League on Monday had been made by a subject, 
it would not the less have excited and deserved the 
warmest praise. Nothing could have been more tactful 
than His Royal Highness’ brief allusion to the mission 
of the Australian delegates ; and we have seldom read 
a more stirring passage than that in which the Prince 
admitted that it had ‘‘ exceeded even our expectations of 
the feelings which we knew existed in our colonies that 
they should have sent their best material, their best 
blood, and the manhood of our Colonies to fight 
with us side by side for the honour of their flag and 
the maintenance of qur Empire.” The alternation of 
the pronouns “‘ our” and “‘ their” is very happy and a 
stroke of rhetoric worthy of a past master. Excellent 
as was the matter, it was enhanced by the graceful and 
spontaneous manner of delivery, which showed that 
the Prince of Wales really felt what he said. 


Lord Salisbury on the same occasion referred to 
the way in which other nations, and especially the 
gutter press of other nations, have joined in tra- 
ducing the bravery of our troops. It required no 
small audacity for any foreign journal to say, in 
commenting on the speech, that he has either been 
misinformed as to foreign public opinion or is giving 
utterance to a conscious untruth. When a foreign 
paper—and a German paper too, the ‘‘ Vossische 
Zeitung ”—can deliberately lie like this in face of the 
notorious facts, we have a measure of the mendacity of 
which these journals are capable. They are obviously 
more contemptible in the mood when they attempt to 
excuse themselves, than they were when in their 
insolence they concocted the vile slanders with which 
their papers have been filled. Until they began their 
insincere protestation against being misunderstood, we 
preserved, as Lord Salisbury said, an indifference to- 
wards them which was even more remarkable than their 
foolish malice. Now they give us at least a feeling of 
nausea for their hypocrisy. 


The German Navy Bill has got over its chief diffi- 
culties by compromises which have been arranged with 
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the Centre party and the Agrarians. Opposition has 
turned on the financial proposals, and on the extent to 
which the Government were prepared to go in assent- 
ing to the wishes of the Agrarians embodied in the 
Meat Inspection Bill, which by its extreme restrictions 
on meat importation threatened a Customs war with 
the United States. This latter matter has at length 
been settled in such a shape that it will be possible to 
make an arrangement with the States. In regard to 
the financial proposals also, a modus has been arranged. 
The Clerical centre have contended that no increase of 
taxation should fall upon the poorer classes ; just as 
the Agrarians have contended for the interests of agri- 
culture against the commercial interests of the towns. 
They proposed a scheme of taxation which the Govern- 
ment has in principle accepted with one reservation. 
This is as to the imposition of a ‘‘ complementary ” 
tax applicable to the whole Empire but not affecting 
any article of popular consumption for raising any 
excess of expenditure not met by ordinary revenue. 
It might, probably would, mean a death duty, or a tax 
on capital or income, and to this the Conservatives are 
determinedly opposed. The Government declares that 
such a tax will not be necessary and it seems likely that 
the Centre will give way, having secured a rather con- 
siderable modification of the Government proposals as 
to the number of cruisers for service on foreign stations. 


We noticed last week the speech in which M. Méline 
so bitterly attacked the French Ministry and offered 
his services to the Nationalists in aid of their efforts to 
overthrow the Government. It seemed very probable 
that his exaggerated denunciations would not have the 
effect he intended and that the French people would 
smile and go on with their Exhibition. During the 
period of truce and while the people were in this mood, 
it might have been thought that the Dreyfus Revisionist 
party would have had sufficient shrewdness and self- 
restraint not to be drawn by the taunts of M. Méline 
into any declaration of their intention to reopen this 
dangerous question. But M. Joseph Reinach has 
played into the hands of M. Méline and his new allies 
by declaring that the whole case must be reopened 
and the verdict of Rennes completely wiped out by a 
supreme judgment. It is true he implicitly places the 
responsibility for breaking the armistice of the Exhibi- 
tion on M. Méline and declares that he and his friends 
will not trouble France while it continues, but he has 
done more than enough already to embarrass both 
his own cause and the State. He has furnished M. 
Méline and the Nationalists with a text upon which 
they can expatiate infinitely against the party who 
would involve France in civil war, and the Government 
which the speech at Miremont charged with being its 
accomplice. 


Mr. Root, the Secretary for War, has supplied the 
‘* sobemouches ” of the United States with material for 
speculation during the last week by announcing inter 
pocula that ‘‘the hour is coming when the American 
people will be forced either to abandon the Monroe 
Doctrine or to fight for it.” It is only fair however to 
Mr. Root to point out that he may not unreasonably 
have believed that he had some justification for his 
alarmist statement beyond mere election manceuvres. 
The alleged ‘‘ deal” between Germany and Denmark 
regarding the West Indian possessions of the latter is 
probablyja canard but there is nothing improbable 
in a presage of trouble brewing between Germany and 
the United States over Brazil. The former has now an 
enormous number of colonists in the Rio Grande, some 
estimates say a million, and many conceivable circum- 
stances might lead to interference by the mother 
country. In that case the Monroe Doctrine might be 
infringed, but we think there is grave reason to doubt 
whether the United States have not voluntarily 
abandoned all moral claim to insist on the recognition 
of that doctrine by European Powers. Their right to 
do so has never been unquestioned, even when they 
confined their operations strictly to the American con- 
tinent, but now that they have chosen to appear as a 
conquering Power in the Eastern Seas and among the 
West Indies, the claim is being gradually exposed in 
all its naked extravagance. . 
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The civilised world has been so much occupied with 
criticising our conduct of the war in South Africa that 
it has entirely forgotten the conflict in the Philippines. 
This wearisome struggle has now been going on for 
nearly two years and at the present time is engaging 
the attention of more than 60,000 American troops 
while more than 4,000 have already succumbed to the 
climate and the guerillas of Aguinaldo. Even in the 
towns supposed to be under American rule the principal 
inhabitants are in communication with the insurgents 
and Americans cannot move with safety three miles 
outside. American authority in short is recognised 
much as French rule is in Tonquin. “Matters are not 
much better in Cuba and Porto Rico. Mr. McKinley’s 
policy for Cuba, according to an officer quoted by the 
New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” is to run it with a view 
to approaching elections ; and this may give some ex- 
planation of the rumour reported from Spain that the 
National leaders Rabi and Gomez are planning a 
rising against their ‘“‘liberators.” The President’s 
tariff policy in Porto Rico has already been criti- 
cised in these columns and both islands are enjoying 
the blessing of American rule conducted by gentlemen 
who owe their nominations to pressure put on the 
President by influential Senators. 


Considering all the circumstances of the case, we do 
not know if Mr. McKinley’s friends will feel justified in 
quarrelling with the elaborate comparison instituted by 
the ‘‘ Times ” correspondent in Monday’s issue between 
the President and the ideal ‘‘ Prince ” of Macchiavelli. 
The President may well feel aggrieved when he reflects 
that the Florentine’s ideal statesman in real life 
was the Duke de Valentinois, better known as Cesar 
Borgia. Probably the correspondent only means to 
insinuate that Mr. McKinley has to revert to equivocal 
means to obtain his ends, which is true of most presi- 
dents who do not possess the strength of character 
desired in ‘ll Principe.” The Senate is not without 
blame in these matters. It has rejected only by nine 
votes a pro-Boer resolution and it must be remembered 
that the Senate is a responsible body in foreign affairs. 
The Nicaragua Canal Bill of Mr. Hepburn has trium- 

hantly passed the House of Representatives. Even 
in the less offensive form it has now assumed, it is a 
direct repudiation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Its 
fortunes when it reaches the Senate will be watched 
with interest as will also the President’s attitude. 


The Amir’s latest grumble, which is still going the 
round of the newspapers, need not be taken too 
seriously. His Highness probably thinks the present 
circumstances are favourable for squeezing a little more 
subsidy or a fresh lot of war material out of the Indian 
Government. Like other rulers East and West, his 
wants are always ahead of his resources. When aman 
like the Amir means treachery, he does not begin by 
writing to the papers about it. If the action he hints 
at is an offensive and defensive alliance, he should first 
secure safe access to his capital and country for British 
agents who can see that we are not committed to war 
by aggressive action of our ally. At the same time 
others than the Amir hold that a clear enunciation of 
our intentions is imperatively demanded and that the 
integrity of the Amir’s dominions—which is the corner 
stone of our policy—will be best assured against 
Russian intrigues by a plain declaration that any un- 
provoked violation of his frontier will be treated as an 
act of hostility to England. 


The financial policy of the Indian Government is 
ev exciting interest if not uneasiness. The Secretary 
of State has diminished his sale of Council bills to an 
extent which will involve heavy remittances later on. 
Meanwhile the influence of famine and plague threatens 
to disturb the balance of trade and depress exchange 
to an extent which may even compel the Government 
‘to resort to its gold reserves in order to maintain the 
rupee at sixteen pence. It is in fact even now below 
that rate. With this prospect ahead it would be wise 
carefully to husband all the gold now accumulated in 
the Indian treasuries. But it appears that the authorities 
there are trying to force sovereigns into circulation by 
using the gold reserve to cash money orders and pay 
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official salaries. A month ago that reserve was nearly 
eight millions in India and a million and a half in 
England—none too much, even with the sterling loan 
of half a million, to keep up exchange if there should 
be a serious excess of imports over exports. 


Lord Rosebery has always been in favour of reforming 
the House of Lords, as he reminded us at Wednesday’s 
dinner of the National Liberal Club to the Australian 
delegates. This is natural enough, for, as Lord 
Kimberley pathetically observed, to lead a party of 50 
against a perpetual body of 450 Tory peers is ‘‘a 
happy position” only for those who wish to get rid of 
the party system. We need not pursue Professor 
Courthope into the recesses of the Education Office on 
that subject, for Mr. Balfour has probably put on the 
extinguisher. But when we are told that the constitu- 
tion of a new Supreme Imperial Court of Appeal is to 
be made the means of reforming the House of Lords, 
the matter grows serious. The passage or rejection of 
laws is one thing, and the giving of legal decisions is 
quite another. It may be highly desirable to inject 
some colonial life-peers into the House of Lords: but 
when we are creating a Supreme Court of Appeal we 
want the best lawyers that can be procured. The 
Colonial bars are not what the English Scotch and Irish 
bars are : it is silly to pretend that they are : and judges 
are what their bar makes them. To appoint Colonial 
judges to decide, not only Colonial cases, but English 
Scotch and Irish appeals is a very serious matter. This 
is just one of those questions on which we ought not to 
legislate under a gust of sentiment. 


Mr. Treves’ remarks at the Reform Club as to ‘‘ Ladies 
at the Front” have been quite unaccountably mis- 
understood. The class of women he was speaking 
of are the same that called forth Sir Alfred Milner’s 
proclamation; the amateur nurses in elaborate toilets 
arranging summer picnics, seeking a new sensation 
in the neighbourhood of battlefields, having exhausted 
every other form of excitement. There is no mistaking 
these for the real nurses and the women doing real 
work. What a curious contrast there is between the 
‘* femininity” which has brought about the plague 
of women, worse than the plague of flies, and the 
femininity of kindness and unselfishness of the soldier, 
with which Mr. Treves was as much struck as with 
his patriotism and admirable pluck. The ‘‘common” 
soldier has furnished him with a fine field for the 
study ef that fierce patriotism of the Englishman 
which he says is sometimes terrible to witness. 
This and the fighting spirit Mr. Treves illustrated by 
incidents which will fix themselves in the public 
memory: the singing of the National Anthem at 
7 o'clock in the morning before the attack on Spear- 
man’s Camp; the description of the fight by the soldier 
who said “‘ Doctor, you should have been there ; it was a 
dream :” and that other soldier who with his face half 
blown away asked to be allowed to write and wrote 
three words ‘‘ Did we win?” 


The extremely important and very interesting debate 
on the New Education Code came too late in the week 
for us to do more than note its occurrence in this 
number. We shall give the subject very full examina- 
tion next week. In the meantime it is satisfactory to 
find the Government in so determined a mood. They 
have stuck well to their scheme, showing no disposition 
to abate one iota of the great educational reform they 
have this year inaugurated. It is perhaps even more 
satisfactory to note the unanimity with which the two 
expert representatives of elementary education in the 
House recognise the magnitude of the new departure 
and its beneficial nature. Mr. Gray and Mr. Yoxall 
sit respectively on different sides of the House, which 
makes their agreement on the common ground of 
education the more significant. Mr. Yoxall, the Radical, 
described the change as ‘‘a new model and a new 
hope.” Mr. Gray, the Conservative, declared that ‘‘ no 
change could be of greater benefit to the schools and 
the entire community.” 


Professor Dicey in his lecture at the Mansion House 
on Law and Public Opinion put in concrete form the 
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not entirely new view that law is public opinion which 
has taken some thirty or forty years to get put into 
legal shape. It is the elderly men he said who legislate, 
and their reasons are not those of their sons, but those 
of their fathers. This seems rather an imperfect state- 
ment. What the legislator does is to pass into law the 
views which his father had begun to worry about, but 
which he could not decide to give effect to by legislation 
for various reasons, either for lack of information or 
opposing interests. By the time the legislator’s son is 
a young man he has made up his mind that his own 
father was right and he is prepared tomake alaw. But 
then his son—the younger generation—has been ready 
all the time; the new idea has been in the air; and 
therefore the legislation is an adaptation to the wants 
of the son’s generation rather than to the father's, as 
we might suppose from Professor Dicey’s statement. 


If for example the decision of the Annual Meeting of 
the Bar, which was held on Tuesday last, that the Long 
Vaeation should begin on ist instead of in the middle 
of August, were carried into effect—this would be a 
good illustration of Professor Dicey’s point. The 
question has been hanging on for a generation; the 
men above fifty are almost prepared to accept the 
change, but it is the Junior Bar and its interests that 
will decide the matter. Theirs is the modern view 
that a six weeks’ holiday is ample for recuperative 
purposes. The Judges and most of the leaders, the 
heavy fathers of the profession, are doubtful if 
ten, are not absolutely necessary. So again with 
the circuit system. The heavy fathers’ view has 
prevailed with the Government and there is to be no 
alteration. But in both cases the young generation 
has come to the conclusion that the paternal mind 
ought at length to accept proposals which date from 
the days of the grandfathers, and will doubtless, before 
long, insist that they shall be done. If the British 
litigant is to be saved it will be by the Junior Bar. 


' The not unexpected dearness of money—Consols 
Were carried over at 5 per cent. and the War Loan 
at 54—is probably answerable for the general flat- 
ness of Stock Markets. There is certainly nothing 
else to explain the disinclination to buy, for the political 
horizon is clear, and though the war may (or may not) 
last some months longer, all danger of serious disasters in 
South Africa is past. American Rails were provokingly 
stagnant all the week, such favourites as Baltimore and 
Ohio, Preference and Ordinary, being about 5 points 
lower, at 854 and 85 respectively, than they were before 
Easter. On Friday morning the news of the capture of 
Brandfort, which appeared in the second edition of the 
morning papers, induced some buying of Kaffirs from 
Paris, and prices hardened at once in the South African 
market, Americans showing their sympathy by putting 
on fractions of a dollar all round. Rand mines rose to 37 
but De Beers remained practically unchanged at a 
Welgedachts have risen to 6}$ upon boring develop- 
ments, and are likely to go higher. 


’ The production of the scheme for amalgamating the 
Santa Fé Cordoba and Great Southern Railway with 
the Buenos Ayres and Rosario is said by some to be so 
favourable to the former that it is doubtful whether 
it will be accepted by the shareholders of the latter. 
Anyway the effect on prices has been to put the Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario ordinary stock down from 75 to 72 
and 'the Santa Fé Cordoba shares down from 70 to 68. 
Costa Rica railway shares have also fallen from 4 to 3% 
on the report for the past year and the proposal to in- 
crease the capital. But as the traffics for the current 
year coritinue to increase, and there is a dividend of 4s. 
a share, there is no doubt they will more than recover 
their decline. The Australian mining market continues 
under a cloud of suspicion, which the latest circular 
issued by the Lake View directors is not likely to re- 
move., Lake View shares have fallen to 113, but it is 
worth noting that while the circular states that the 
return forthe next few months will be about 8,000 ozs. 
** the output will naturally be increased,” should further 
quantities of rich ore be meanwhile developed in the 
lower ‘levels. There may be much virtue in this 
. should.” Consols closed at 100}. 
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IMPERIAL TIMIDITY. 


A TOAST is usually as insignificant as the speech 
which introduces it; but that proposed by Lord 
Rosebery to the members of the National Liberal Club 
on Wednesday was very far from insignificant, not by 
reason of anything it said or by anything its mover 
said, but just by the redundancy of a single ‘‘s.” The 
very ring of the words put out of mind all thoughts 
of ‘‘the parliaments of the empire” in the abiding 
idea—be it dream, sentiment, hope or plan—of 
‘“‘The Parliament of the Empire.” One felt that 
the toast had somehow been given wrongly; it 
seemed so natural, in these times of festal confer- 
ence on the co-operation of the Imperial constituents 
and the Empire’s constitutional development, to speak 
of the Parliament of the Empire. That is the unspoken 
toast to which men have been drinking at the various 
banquets and dinners which have occupied the evenings 
of the Australian delegates. While the speakers talked 
of Australian federation, their hearers were thinking of 
Imperial federation, and in that at least they probably 
were at one with the speakers. 

It is so much the custom in this country to associate 
an appeal to the imagination with an appeal to the 
stomach that one hesitates to credit the organisers of 
these dinners with the peculiar sagacity suggested by 
their choice of a form of imperial celebration. After- 
dinner oratory consists in saying nothing nicely. The 
senses, first the more gross then the more delicate, are 
gratified, sentiment is tickled, and, on great occasions, by 
way of climax the imagination is touched. Intellect is 
left severely alone, the practical is excluded (barring 
the dinner), and everyone goes home pleased with 
himself, thinking he has done great things. All this is 
in strict harmony with the present condition of Imperial 
Federation. It is kept for pleasant occasions; it 
must always be blessed but never discussed; it must 
be admired but not approached ; it is the goal to aim 
at but nothing must be done to attain it. In every wa 
it is an ideal subject for after-dinner speeches, and it 
must be confessed there is nothing unnatural in the 
habitual selection of Lord Rosebery tor the speaker. 

But now Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain too are 
playing Lord Rosebery’s tune and, being less familiar 
with its modulation, they do not produce so pleasing an 
effect. Indeed, under their rendering it so loses its 
charm as to provoke doubt amongst the hearers 
whether it will do as a final arrangement of the theme 
of Imperial Federation. From Lord Salisbury we look 
for direct and definite utterances; from Mr. Chamberlain 
we expect the concrete in any event ; and if these two 
statesmen can forever becommending a thing in indefinite 


_terms but always advising its postponement, inevitably 


we begin to suspect either that the thing is impossible 
or that they do not like to tackle it. Take their pro- 
nouncements at the banquet of the British Empire 
League. That was a great occasion and seldom has a 
more striking and significant company gathered to 
celebrate an Imperial event. Lord Salisbury knew 
very well that everyone was thinking of Imperial 
Federation and that his speech could mark a step 
further in the movement. His method of improving 
the occasion was to criticise enthusiasts for not 
producing a scheme (which it is no part of their 
business to do) and to commend the surer method 
of natural causesin preference to that of legislation to pro- 
duce the result we all hope for. Mr. Chamberlain agreed ; 
Mr. Barton of New South Wales agreed. Of course, 
the antithesis between natural causes and legislation is 
a false one. Only a day or two previous Professor 
Dicey had been showing how legislation is the creature 
of circumstances, follows rather than leads, and-is the 
outcome of natural causes. There can be no question 
of legislation or no legislation, but merely whether the 
hour for legislation has come. At least, if that is not 
the only question, there can be but one other; and that 
is, is Imperial Federation possible at all or at any time? 
Do our political leaders, Colonial and British alike, 
mean that Imperial Federation is a thing that cannot 
be done ; if not, why do they shrink] themselves, and 
pray others to shrink from any attempt to do it? We 
are entitled to have on this matter some lead from those 
who purport to lead us. The question has been in the air 
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for twenty years ; it has for long had the abstract approval 
of an immense body of opinion. So far from not being ripe 
for settlement, it has for years been in the condition of 
plastic amorphous matter, which only waits the stamp 
of form to become the finished vessel. Perhaps, terms 
of growth are more in place: the plant is growing, but 
will run wild and prove fruitless if not taken in hand 
and trained. What is the fear at the root of inaction ? 
It is the fear that the amorphous matter will not take 
form, that the plant will decline to be trained. The poli- 
ticians, dreading the possibility of an ugly discovery, 
stand shivering on the brink of action, each pulling 
back the other the moment he shows signs of taking 
the plunge. The Empire is afraid to put its fortune 
to the touch. We should not say the Empire; we 
should say the Empire’s governors, who wait to be 
shown the way by those they govern. 

We fear the moral cowardice that thus hinders action 
may prejudice the chances of Imperial Federation with 
the people. Men grow suspicious and then weary of 
a thing that is always talked about and nothing more. 
And in this particular case, dangerous irritation is the 
more probable, as the great majority, being in favour 
of Imperial Federation themselves and finding most of 
their neighbours in favour of it, cannot understand why 
their rulers should fear to take what is not even ‘‘a 
leap to light,” but a very measured step in a path un- 
trodden truly but uncommonly well surveyed. And 
after all what is it we are asking for? No one is fool 
enough to demand a cut-and-dried scheme, struck off 
once for all, providing cast-iron machinery to deal with 
every detail for all time. That is not the English way ; 
we prefer methods of growth. The first thing and the 
only thing requiring to be done is to summon an Imperial 
Conference, from which the question of Imperial Federa- 
tion shall not be withheld as it was before. Let the 
conference begin with the creation of some Imperial 
Council, and it would be well to leave its powers and 
duties very largely undefined. In fact it might be well 
to entrust it at first only with matters of Imperial 
defence. The constitution would then grow, as natural 
causes dictated. 

We in this City of London have an object lesson in 
undefined and sentimental Imperialism which should 
not be lost on the people, if the politicians are past 
learning. Consider the Imperial Institute. That was 
to be the embodiment, the very concentration of 
Imperial life, but Federation was not so much as to be 
named within its walls. On one occasion, an officer of 
the Imperial Federation League went to the Institute 
and asked for the use of one of its rooms, when he was 
informed with considerable asperity by, we believe, Sir 
Somers Vine in person that ‘‘ the Imperial Institute had 
nothing to do with Imperial Federation.” Let us take 
care that Federation does not follow the Institute’s 
career and be in succession an idea, a show, a laughing- 
stock, a failure. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


T= war news of the past week has been more 
copious than usual; but the situation at this 
moment is by no means clear. Unfortunately the 
Boers have once more proved too slim for us, and have 
managed to slip through the large forces which Lord 
Roberts had set in motion to intercept their retreat 
northwards. As soon as their main object—that of 
collecting all available supplies from a fertile district— 
has been accomplished, they will doubtless retire north- 
wards in earnest. But this is hardly likely to happen— 
unless many more troops are set in motion—until it 
suits them to do so. Their withdrawal has so far been 
conducted with conspicuous skill. The timing has 
been admirable, and the whole operation so well carried 
out that any general might have been proud of the 
achievement. 

From Natal hardly any information has reached us, 
and no fighting of any moment has taken place there 
since the relief of Laden. Some Militia regi- 


ments have however, it is stated, been sent thither; 
so that a forward movement in conjunction with Lord 
Roberts’ advance may not unreasonably be expected. 
From the Free State a number of somewhat confusing 
telegrams have been received. On the 27th General 
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French arrived at Thabanchu, and there joined hands 
with General Ian Hamilton’s mounted infantry and 
General Smith-Dorrien’s brigade. At that time the 
Boers were still holding the east side of the town, and 
General Rundle’s division was eight miles to the south 
of it. Throughout the 28th and 29th the Boers were 
persistent in their attacks, but the position which 
General Rundle had by that time occupied was a very 
strong one, and he suffered no material inconvenience. 
He had too the assistance of the mounted infantry, and 
two brigades of cavalry as well as one of infantry. On 
the 29th General Ian Hamilton marched northwards 
from Thabanchu with his mounted infantry and General 
Smith-Dorrien’s brigade. But at Houtnek—presumably 
some 15 miles north of Thabanchu on the road to Brand& 
fort—he came in contact with a Boer force commanded 
by General Bothain person. During the day reinforce- 
ments reached General Ian Hamilton; and as, in the 
neighbourhood of Thabanchu, the number of Boers 
had decreased, General French during the night was 
also despatched to his assistance. On 1 May a deter- 
mined attack, which met with considerable success, 
was made on the Boer position. The Canadians and 
the Gordons attacked the enemy’s right, while the 
Shropshire and Marshall’s horse attacked in front. 
General Broadwood’s cavalry brigade arrived on the 
scene of action in time to threaten the enemy’s rear, 
and thus to afford most valuable assistance. Moreover 
during the afternoon another brigade of infantry— 
General Bruce Hamilton’s—was also at hand. The 
Boers held a line of hills commanding the sides of a 
nek. From this they were eventually driven, and a 
passage was then cleared for the advance of our troops. 
The Boers as usual dispersed in several directions— 
mainly to the north and east. General Ian Hamilton 
then encamped at Jacobsrust ; and as his men needed 
rest after their hard fighting of the last week, Lord 
Roberts ordered a halt fora day. When this force of 
Boers has been dispersed, we may expect the general 
advance to begin. Lord Roberts has now had seven 
weeks in which to recruit his army and obtain 
fresh stores. So that—in spite of the dilapidated 
condition of his army on its arrival at Bloem- 
fontein—all things should now be ready. On the 
30th General Maxwell’s brigade occupied a row 
of kopjes at Vlakfontein - Schamskraal — presumably 
some six miles east of Karee Siding and on the 
road to Winburg. On 3 May, by a movement which 
seems to have taken the enemy by surprise, Brand- 
fort was captured and the Boers retreated further north 
and east. Considerable mystery still hangs over the fate 
of Mafeking. A force under Sir Archibald Hunter is 
said to be going from Kimberley to its relief. As Lord 
Roberts has informed Colonel Baden-Powell to expect 
relief on the 18th, it is clear that something of a 
decisive nature is to be done at once. We know that 
on 20 April all was going well, but news is to hand of 


most determined attempts to capture the place. We. 


have satisfactory news of Sir Frederick Carrington’s 
operations. What the precise objects he has in view 
may be, we are as yet unable to fathom. But at least, 
after Pretoria has been occupied, he should be able to 
impede a Boer trek northwards. 

It is well that a change has come over our policy in 
dealing with the Free State inhabitants, and that at last 
a note of reasonable severity has been struck. The per- 
nicious leniency with which Lord Roberts at first treated 
these people has cost us a certain loss of life, and has 
also delayed the issue considerably. What then we 
must do is to render, as far as we can, this system of 
alternately fighting and trading with us impossible ; 
and no better means of accomplishing this end can be 
devised than by seizing their horses and impounding 
their forage. 


RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 


Arise a long delay, which is not very easy to 
justify, the Archbishops have announced to the 
world their decision on the question of Reservation, 


argued before them last July. The interval has. 
made it evident that the extreme Ritualists will not 


yield obedience to any decisions from Lambeth which 
cross,their own preferences, or rather, to use the 
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delusive language current among them, which clash 
with “‘ Catholic practice.” It cannot therefore be said 
that any direct results are likely to follow from the 
labour of the Primates. Reservation will go on after 
the Lambeth decision, as it went on before. 

It must be admitted that ‘‘ Reservation” is a subject 
which merits the careful consideration of Christians. 
It is not, like Incense, a mere adjunct to worship, which 
may or may not be seemly and edifying, but which can 
hardly in any circumstances be important. Reservation 
is a question of ecclesiastical practice in respect of the 
administration of the Sacraments, touching therefore 
one of the two primary functions of the Christian 
ministry, and directly affecting in a matter of cardinal 
and, indeed, essential gravity the rights of the Christian 
laity. The duty of the clergy is so to provide the 
Sacraments that the faithful may be sufficiently and 
conveniently furnished with the means of Grace: the 
right of the faithful is nothing less. But the deter- 
mining of sufficiency and convenience is no easy matter. 
** Reservation” is proposed as a method, the only 
adequate method as the Ritualists affirm, for meeting 
the needs of the sick; but, allowing frankly, as the 
Primates allowed, that it is in no respect inconsistent 
with Anglican principles, it must be answered that not 
only has the Church of England omitted to authorize 
that method, but also has provided alternative methods 
of her own. Spiritual Communion in the case of those 
who are too weak to receive the consecrated elements, 
or by some obstacle are precluded from doing so 
through no fault of their own, and a private Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion in the sick man’s house in 
all other cases, are the methods of the Prayer Book. It 
is a question whether or not these are adequate. From 
the standpoint of those who believe in the necessity of 
physical communion before death, their inadequacy is 
manifest. From the standpoint of those who maintain 
the sinfulness of non-fasting communion, their incon- 
venience to the clergy is not less manifest. 

But for practical purposes the duties of the clergy 
and the rights of the laity must be assumed to be 
limited by the doctrine of the Prayer Book, and on 
these points that doctrine is perfectly clear. In theory 
the provision of the Rubric is ample for all contin- 
gencies, but in practice the case is not quite so obvious. 
The immense size of many urban parishes, the desira- 
bility of very frequent celebrations, the prevalence of a 
strong feeling about actually receiving the consecrated 


- elements, the revival among the clergy of primitive 


notions on the subject of fasting before Communion, 
notions which, however they may be pushed to gro- 
tesque extremes in certain quarters, are deserving 
of respect—these, and other similar circumstances have 
combined to create a genuine practical difficulty with 
respect to the Communion of the Sick. We can hardly 
doubt that there would be a consensus among sensible and 
well-informed men that some relaxation of the Rubrics 
(it might be by episcopal dispensation) so as to permit 
reservation of the Sacrament for the use of the very 
sick, and the convenience -of urban clergy at certain 
times, such as the great festivals when celebrations are 
multiplied, is reasonable in itself, and, on many 
accounts, desirable. 

But this consensus does not solve the real problem. 
The difficulty of amending the Rubric is not practical 
but doctrinal. The practice of the Ritualists shows 
that not the sick, but their own devotional preferences 
are paramount in their minds. Both the Archbishops 
dwelt on the inevitable tendency of Reservation 
towards superstition. Both evidently sympathised 
with the genuine practical difficulty, but neither could 
controvert the witness of history in the past and in 
the present. It is difficult to find a middle way 
between a total prohibition of Reservation (subject to 
dispensation as aforesaid), and the re-introduction 
into the Church of debased sacramental cults, such as 

revailed in the Medieval Church and among the 
; an Catholics fill too large a place in the religious 
ife. 

Thus as matters now stand, it is difficult, at any rate 
for the present, to meet the demand for reservation 
with any other answer than a ‘‘non possumus.” The 
question is far more complex than perhaps many 
persons suppose. Even if the probability of super- 
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Stitious developments were omitted from the argument 
and the good faith of all the clergy were assumed, 
there yet would remain considerations of no mean 
importance and of very considerable difficulty. Super- 
stition may be bad, but what ofirreverence? It appears 
to be certain that the Rubric of the Prayer Book was 
determined by the risk of profanity as well as by the 
probability of superstition. Who will say, in the face 
of recent occurrences, that that risk has ceased? If 
the Sacrament is to be reserved, some provision in the 
fabrics must be made, some regulations must be issued, 
some supervision must be ensured, if the Church is to 
escape very grievous scandals. The fear of Protestant 
profanation is scarcely less potent than the dislike of 
Ritualist materialism, in determining the reasonable 
Anglican rather to tolerate present inconveniences, 
which are certainly less frequent and considerable than 
might be supposed, than to undertake at this moment 
so doubtful a venture as the reversal of a Rubric in the 
Prayer Book. It cannot, however, be other than useful 
that the attention of thoughtful Churchmen should be 
directed to the subject, and we irust that the careful 
and lucid declarations of the Primates will tend to that 
result. 


THE HUXLEY MEMORIAL. 


t bag the process of secular canonisation of statesmen 
and poets, of men of science and letters, repre- 
sented by the erection of public memorials in public 
buildings, there is much to be’ said for the wise delay 
of Catholic practice. According to the custom of that 
wonderful organisation, many years must have come 
and gone between the death of a person and his eleva- 
tion into the hierarchy of the saints. Immediate 
personal influences, memories of friendship and of 
kindness, the allurements and asperities of individual 
contact must have faded out; the work and the man 
must shine, still resplendent through the haze of time, 
and must still attract men not oriented to them by 
human affections. All the speakers at the ceremony of 
last week, when the statue of Huxley was unveiled, had 
come under the strong charm of Huxley’s personality, 
and their words showed plainly how deeply they were 
affected by memories. None the less, in this particular 
case, we have good reason to suppose that the judgment 
of Huxley’s contemporaries will not be reversed in course 
of the inevitable appeal to future generations. The 
foundation of Huxley’s reputation was laid before evo- 
lution became the question of the day, before he had 
learned the art and acquired the habit of being a pro- 
tagonist in almost every great controversy that troubled 
-the thought of his time. It was by the splendour and 
magnitude, the width and solidity of his contributions 
to exact science that he attained pre-eminence in the 
world of science, and reached a position from which he 
could demand to be heard upon every question to which 
he gave attention. Reputations founded on exact 
science have one extremely important feature; they do 
not await the perfunctory criticism of a formal advocatus 
diaboli ; as every piece of work is published, it is seized 
hold of, sifted and revised by other workers in the same 
field. Almost in proportion to the celebrity of the 
man, and directly in proportion to the importance of the 
work, the number of zealous critics increases. In the fifty 
years that have passed since Huxley began to write, 
every fact he announced, every conclusion he pro- 
pounded has been examined and re-examined re- 
peatedly. So great was the range of his work in 
biological science that the biologists who spoke at 
the ceremony, the biologists who subscribed to the 
memorial fund and the biologists, English and foreign, 
who visit the National Museum in which his statue is 
placed have one and all made personal examination of 
some portion of his investigations. If we turn from 
exact work to contributions to the methods of work 
we shall find that Huxley took so large a share in 
developing the modern methods of teaching science, 
and in stimulating the modern desire to learn some- 
thing of science, that probably there is no living 
educated person who has not come under the influence 
of his discipline in some fashion. It would be difficult 
to imagine a larger jury of experts than that which 
has assigned to Huxley an enduring place in the 
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annals of the modern world. Theories may come and 
go, the most closely meshed of them turning out 
incapable after all of retaining a thousand elusive facts ; 
but exact work remains, perennial and indestructible. 

If we were to seek a general formula for Huxley’s 
attitude to life and to thought, we should find it in 
some such phrase as the propagation of truth at any 
price. It was the application of scientific methods and 
scientific veracity to all the problems of life. It was 
the extension of the Protestant position against all the 
traditions of authority. It was the apotheosis of the 
iconoclast. This method, pushed by a restless and 
unwearied intelligence into all the beliefs and problems 
of humanity, and urged by the passionate enthusiasm 
of absolute conviction, inevitably aroused strife and 
turbulent revolt. Whatever may be the judgment of 
the future as to the utility of Huxley’s activities in 
many of the controversies in which he was engaged, 
there can be but one as to his services to human 
thought in the question of evolution. Darwin, by 
mental and physical temperament, was incapable of com- 
batting the almost intolerable dead-weight of natural pre- 
judice against his ideas. The quiet and patient thinker, 
capable of spending twenty years over a single small 
problem, equally eager and zealous about facts that 
seemed in patent contradiction to the conclusions which 
were slowly shaping in his mind as about those plainly 
making for them, the supreme exponent of the inductive 
method, the gentlest and most tolerant of men, would 
have been paralysed by the torrent that swept down on 
him. It is easy to see now that the ideas could not 
have been delayed for long ; that, even independently 
of Darwin, they were simmering up to the surface of 
science. But whenever and however they came, it was 
inevitable that there should have been the wildest 
turmoil and the most strenuous opposition, until men 
were forced to accept the new positions and make the 
necessary reconciliations and readjustments. Huxley, 
as the world knows since the publication of Darwin’s 
Letters, was one of the three people to whose 
judgment on the ‘‘ Origin of Species” Darwin looked 
with an anxious hope, and were Huxley convinced, 
it was to Huxley’s ‘“‘ beak and claws” that he looked 
for the work of attack and defence. Huxley was 
convinced, and, at once, with a relentless logic and 
prophetic zeal pushed forward the new doctrine, rejoic- 
ing in making it known to all sorts and conditions of 
men, equally anxious to put it in suitable form before 
his scientific contemporaries, the leisured world as 
represented by audiences at the Royal Institution, and 
the working-class audiences in which he specially 
delighted. The more closely the history of the early 
sixties is examined, the more impressive becomes the 
picture of Huxley’s extraordinary activity, zeal, and 
ability in the scientific propaganda; and we cannot 
doubt but that he was the active agent in producing 
the stupendous revolution in thought characteristic of 
that time. The more rapidly a new and disturbing idea 
gains its established place, the more quickly the new 
equilibrium comes, and, if Huxley had not gained a 
claim for the admiration of posterity by his individual 
scientific work, he would have gained it as the pilot of 
the modern world through the most tempestuous sea of 
thought it has encountered. 


THE EXHIBITION. 
‘** ENCORE UN Mots.” 


WHEN Parisians most required calm and rest last 
year, it was not unusual to encounter them 
flying through the streets like agitated hens. Loiter 
they might not, in spite of a fierce sun. To inhale 
air languidly on the boulevards was another pleasure 
to be postponed. Bocks at those cafés that lie beneath 
the windows of the ‘‘Libre Parole” were attended 
with so much danger that only would-be revolutionists 
should have dared to take the risk. Paris was dis- 
turbed. Paris was possessed by policemen, soldiers, 
and detachments of the Garde Républicaine. Paris 
became the theatre of brawls. Paris saw stones fly. 
Paris heard cries and oaths go up. And so the police- 
men gave chase; and so the Garde Républicaine 
charged : and so everybody ran. Curiosity, of course, 
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had lured the bourgeois and bohemian and boulevardier 
out ; anxiety, doubtless, had provoked their wives to 
follow them, but all had reason to deplore their 
escapade, and to wish that they had remained com- 
fortably at home. Still, the-entire population did not 
take sc wilfully to the streets; just a stone’s throw 
from the centre of the tumult, peaceful families sat 
blandly on their doorsteps, unconscious of the mob 
near by or simply indifferent as to what was going on. 
There, they sit to-day ; while those who ran before, 
pay premature visits to the Exhibition. Nothing stirs 
these particular Parisians; there is nothing feverish, 
nothing inflammable, about them. On critical oc- 
casions they do not hasten to their doors to 
stop the camelot; but wait for the ‘‘ Petit Journal” 
to appear next morning. They are behind the 
times. They hate to hurry. They refuse to flush. 
They invariably wait. They watch others return dusty 
and dishevelled from the Champs de Mars. They are 
resolved not to return in so lamentable a state them- 
selves. The spectacle—in their opinion—is good 
enough for foreigners who cannot make a lengthy 
stay ; and for Parisians who can afford to idle in the 
grounds; and for M. Millerand who proclaimed the 
féte to be ready and complete. ‘‘Il fautattendre... . 
Encore un mois: et j’irai voir,” they say. 

Meanwhile, tickets to the grounds are cheap. Were 
enthusiasm to overtake those bland and peaceful 
families and to set them hastening to the gates, there 
would be less need for competition between the 
camelots, less occasion for them to offer cards at 
seventy, sixty-five, and even sixty centimes a-piece. 
The reduction makes one suspicious: leads one to 
imagine that the Government longs for crowds and 
that it will give tickets for nothing before long and 
that, by June, it will send forth agents to hunt for 
guests. Still, no fear of failure haunts the three 
officials who take the tickets, inspect them, mutilate 
them, and put them in a box; and should you murmur 
mildly that you would like to keep your card lest, in 
your wanderings, you should mistake an exit for an annex 
and find yourself stranded in the street, they flush and 
frown and stare at you contemptuously, and sternly bid 
you enter and begone. Perhaps, they hope that you 
may indeed be unfortunate enough to stray. Then, 
they can refuse to recognise you when you reappear; 
protest that you and they have never met before. 
And then they will have another ticket to 
take, inspect, mutilate, and importantly put by. ° 
Ticketless, you must go; without a single proof that. - 
you have paid. ‘‘ Encore un mois,” says a bourgeois 
to his wife, ‘‘et les tickets couteront au moins un 
franc.” 

In the Street of the Nations, Parisians have assembled 
to gaze at the architecture of different lands. From 
the exterior, each palace looks complete and proud; 
but workmen and their pails of whitewash are within. 
Italy, Belgium, Austria, America, all four please the 
crowd; but it prefers to peer at smaller, queerer piles 
like those produced by Monaco and Bosnia. “A 
Principality,” declares a Parisian, pointing to the first. 
**No one but M. Millerand can tell what will be exposed 
inside: for Monaco has no galleries, no museums— 
nothing but salons in which cards are played and in 
which tin horses run.” And so his friend suggests 
that a gambling-room be opened; and that croupiers 
should be engaged ; and that Parisians should break 
the bank and retire each night with famous fortunes. 
‘* Impossible,” replies the other, ‘‘ car il faut étre con- 
venable et correct.” And so the friend protests ; and 
so the other tells of how an innocent Chinese was 
arrested only the other day for inaugurating (in his 
own particular corner) a luxurious opium den. ‘‘ Et 
Bosnie,” asks a wife. ‘‘ Dis donc, oti est-ce que c’est ?” 
And so her husband tries to recall the position of 
the place; and strikes his brow; and declares that 
it is within easy walking distance of Russia but 
that he cannot name its capital because the 
country is for ever changing hands and because his 
knowledge of geography is old-fashioned and no longer 
too profound Odd attendants guard Bosnia ; and the 
Parisian must inspect them. How different are the 
costumes of far-off lands! How bold must be those 
men who wear short trousers and long stockings! How 
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strange must be their manners! And yet they, also, 
must be ‘‘ correct et convenable ”—for, only the 
other morning, two members of the Mongolian race 
were charged with fighting a duel—not with pistols, 
not with swords, but by facing one another and swear- 
ing at each other until the weaker became exhausted 
and unconscious, and staggered, and fell. And these, 
like the opium fiend, were taken to the bureau de 
police. ‘* Angleterre,” declares a bourgeois, as he 
gazes at a solid pile. He has seenno name. He has 
simply guessed. He smiles complacently when he sees 
that he is right. It could belong to no other land, that 
building ; it is typical of the English race. It might 
have been taken from Park Lane, or from Trafalgar 
Square, or from some other ‘‘quartier chic.” And the 
Prince of Wales—goes on the bourgeois—will soon 
become its master and its host. Other palaces are 
passed; and applauded. Through their windows, 
workmen are to be observed toiling amidst clouds of 
dust. A plank falls ; a brick follows; a ladder clatters 
down. ‘‘ Encore un mois,” says the Parisian, ‘‘et les 
ouvriers seront tranquillement chez eux, mangeant un 
'bifsteak, buvant du café, fumant une pipe, en famille.” 

In the neighbourhood of the Galerie des Machines 
other Parisians visit other spots. They must see the 
Salle des Fétes where President Loubet made his open- 
ing speech; where the band of the Garde Républicaine 
played the Marseillaise; where distinguished people 
gathered a fortnight ago. Now, alas! the scene has 
changed ; for more workmen occupy the place, and 
dig and produce dust again and heaps of stones. Pits, 
also, surprise one here and there. In the galleries 
upstairs, stalls wait patiently to be furnished with 
chaste goods; those already occupied contain only 
medals and coins, and locks and keys. Below, in 
another salle, a few monstrous engines work their 
wheels lazily; while others must still be provided 
with oil and paint, and nuts and screws before they 
can be expected to puff and pant. And, in the 
gardens, the luminous fountains are still white; the 

lectrical Palace awaits its current ; the great cascade 
is melancholy ; the telescope that was to have brought 
the moon within a yard defies its master, and refuses 
at every séance to do its duty. Dust rises again and 

ain ; so that the Parisian must rub his eyes and use 
his handkerchief and gasp and weep. Heaps of stones 
still lie in his way; so that he must scale them or 
make up his mind to leap. Sometimes, he finds him- 
-self suddenly on the summit of a rugged slant. Waiters 
gape; and it is not satisfactory to patronise their 
cafés — for, as many a stranger has declared, 
their tea is pale, their syrup is sickly, their bock 
is weak. There, however, where no_ buildings 
rise, a strange ‘‘phénoméne” bursts suddenly upon 
the Parisian as he admires the view. Human heads 
move above him. Then, as he approaches, shoulders, 
bodies, and legs at last become visible: whole men and 
women, entire children. And the Parisian’s eyes become 
bright ; and his expression grows serene; and he for- 
gets the workmen and the whitewash altogether, and 
the heaps of stones and pits and slants and clouds of 
dust. ‘‘ Regarde,” he cries, ‘‘ cette chose qui coule. 
Regarde donc, ma chére. Regarde bien, Jeanne. 
Regarde immédiatement, Paul.” And so all three gaze ; 
and so all three are astonished ; and so all three say, 
**Oh.” The chemin roulant—no less—moves before 
them; carrying its passengers round and round the 
grounds. No one can feel the dust up there. No one 
need walk. No one need fear cabs, omnibuses, and 
automobiles as in the streets. One travels, simply. 
One is carried along. One has nothing todo. ‘‘ Encore 
un mois,” says the Parisian, ‘‘et |l’Exposition sera 
épatante partout.” 

Before the gates of Vieux Paris, the Parisian must 
wait while a stranger declares that he would pass in 
without paying another fee. He announces this much 
in broken French, and is led towards an_ inter- 
preter. ‘‘Extra,” says the man who speaks many 
tongues, all imperfectly. ‘‘ No,” says the stranger. 
“Yes,” replies the other. ‘‘ Rank robbery,” pro- 
tests the stranger. ‘‘It is necessary,” declares the 
interpreter. And so the foreign one approaches 
the guichet ; and pays his franc; and passes through 
the turnstile with the very alarming threat: ‘‘ Je suis 
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Américain. Je viens de New York. Je dirai ; parceque 
je connais des Américains.” But the Parisian pays 
without protesting ; and after wandering through dim 
rooms, dim passages, and dim theatres, slowly 
approaches the Pont Alexandre and pauses in the 
middle of it to survey the scene. To his right, runs the 
Street of the Nations. On the left, rises the woodwork 
of picturesque Old Paris. In the background, the low 
roofs and cool balconies of Eastern buildings lie at the 
foot of the lofty piliars of the Trocadéro. Far ahead, 
on the Porte Monumentale, stands the statue of the 
much-criticised ‘‘ Parisienne.” And it appears to 
hypnotise him. And it rises afterwards to haunt him 
again and again. And, according to his protestations, 
it seems to say: ‘‘Encore un mois. Encore quatre 
semaines. Encore trente jours. Sois patient ; sois 
calme. Et tu verras comme elle sera belle, notre 
Exposition.” 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


(>= of the favourite topics of the contemporary 
social observer is the enlargement of what is 
called Society, in England and especially in London. 
That there is a solid foundation in fact for the observa- 
tions that are made so constantly on the subject, is 
perfectly true; but the observations themselves are 
generally loose and misleading, and proceed from 
persons who know very little of what they are talking 
about, or give very inadequate attention to their 
manner of expressing what they know. Whether 
Society is large, or whether Society is small, depends 
firstly on the standard by which its largeness or its 
smallness is measured ; and secondly on what we con- 
sider Society, in the restricted sense of the word, to be. 
If we were to judge by the language employed by the 
average newspaper essayist, we should probably con- 
clude that what is called Society increased as fast— 
and indeed much faster—than the population of the 
country as a whole; and that, like the population 
generally, it was capable of an indefinite expansion. 
Here is a fallacy at starting which a very little reflection 
will correct. Even were the population of the country, 
and not the population only, but the wealthier section of 
it, capable of indefinite increase, that particular section 
which answers to what is meant by the word, Society, 
has limits to its possible expansion which are altogether 
peculiar to itself, and which must, after a certain point, 
always keep its numbers stationary, even though the 
rest of the population should treble itself in the course 
of a single generation. 

These limits to the growth of Society inhere in the 
very nature of that body. For in the limited sense of 
the word, what does Society mean? So far as details 
are concerned, if a dozen people were to define it, each 
one of them would define it in a somewhat different 
way : but each definition would embody one idea, at all 
events—the fundamental idea, which would be common 
to all the others. This is the idea of Society as a body 
which, however composite, is still held together by a 
certain principle of cohesion: and this principle of 
cohesion is neither more nor less than a certain practical 
and de facto community of life. It is obvious, moreover, 
that when Society is spoken of, instead of Societies, 
or a Society, the body referred to is regarded as the 
only one of its kind: and thus the more composite and 
inclusive this body becomes, this practical community 
of life becomes more and more essential, if the 
body is to preserve any real or any Tfecognisable 
unity at all. In what, then, does this practical com- 
munity of life consist? It may consist or depend on 
several things. We will content ourselves with con- 
sidering the most obvious of them. Insome countries, 
and in some stages of civilisation, it depends on birth. 
Society, in these circumstances, will broadly speak- 
ing consist of all persons who, in virtue of their 
parentage, either meet as equals, or would do so, if 
they met at all. But close aristocracies of this kind, 
either fail to increase altogether, no matter how rapid 
be the growth of the population generally: or if they 
do increase, the poorer members invariably come to 
form an obscure class by themselves; and are dis- 
tinguished, for all practical purposes, as being not in 
Society rather than as being in it. Where aristocracies 
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are territorial, it is obvious that such will be the case: 
for however much a country may increase in commercial 
wealth, the number of landed estates in’ it must 
remain a limited quantity ; and the possible expan- 
sion of society will be similarly limited also. Society 
can expand to any considerable extent only where the 
narrower rules of class exclusions are relaxed, and 
wealth, talent, culture, and personal charm are 
recognised as qualifying their possessors to enter the 
charmed circle. But in precise proportion as the 
charmed circle enlarges itself, and those admitted to it 
cease to be held together mainly by an accidental 
similarity of birth and family connexjon, some other 
bond of union becomes more and more necessary ; 
and this is the bond of union that is formed by the fact 
of practical association. In other words, Society, in 
a country like modern England and in a capital like 
modern London, is, if it can be said to be asingle body 
at all, a body held together by the fact that its members 
lead similar lives, have directly or indirectly some social 
acquaintance with one other, and are in the habit of 
meeting in the same houses or at the same resorts. 
Now it is perfectly plain that a body held together by 
these means cannot by any possibility become in- 
definitely numerous; because it is impossible for 
more than a certain number of persons to have any 
appreciable social connexion with one another, to know 
anything about one another, or in any way share the 
same life: and let our definition of London or of 
English Society be as comprehensive as we can with any 
plausibility make it, such a body can, in reality, never 
be otherwise than small. 
Largeness and smallness are, however, as has been 
said already, relative terms until we specify absolutely 
what we mean by them. Let us proceed then from 
general statements to particular. London Society is 
no doubt very large now, compared with what it was 
during the earlier years of this century. Some writers 
have maintained that at that period it did not consist ot 
more than four hundred people. Such an estimate as 
this, however, can be accepted as true only if the word 
Society is used in a sense more limited than that which 
is here attached to it—if it is taken to mean a set rather 
than a society—an ultra-fashionable clique in the midst 
of a larger body, equally wealthy and equally well-born. 
But it is not our object to insist upon this point here. 
It is not our object to show that Society cannot have 
been very small once ; but that in spite of its growth it 
cannot be very large now. Whatare its numbers now ? 
If we give to this word Society the most comprehensive 
sense here possible, its numbers cannot be more than six 
thousand ; and even this estimate is really excessive to a 
grotesque degree. If anyone in London, in a position to 
command Society, was to give a garden party which 
comprised three thousand guests, though certain dis- 
tinguished members of Society might be absent from it, 
it would inevitably contain a’considerable contingent of 
ersons who, except in their own estimation, were hardly 
in Society at all ; whilst it would be utterly impossible 
to give two such parties on the same day, without 
including an exceedingly large minority, with whom 
this fashionable majority had socially no connexion— 
whose faces and names would be altogether unknown to 
them, and who never by any chance would be invited 
inside their houses. We may therefore say that six 
thousand persons represent the utmost limit to which 
London Society can grow, even though London as a 
whole should double its inhabitants or even treble them. 
Now compared with four hundred people, six thousand 
is a large body ; but it is a very small body when com- 
pared with the inhabitants of the Metropolis. It does 
not make up so much as one eight-hundredth of them ; 
whilst even of the richer inhabitants—those well-to-do 
families of the West End, whose names are recorded in 
the various Court Guides—it makes up only a very small 
proportion. The Court Guides contain the names of 
about thirty thousand families ; and we may estimate 
that on the average each family contains three members 
old enough to take part in social life, the whole body 
thus yielding a total of ninety thousand persons. Out 
of ninety thousand, then, of the wealthier inhabitants 


of London, it is not too much to say that hardly one in’ 


fifteen can ‘have the smallest possible claim to even the 
most qualified membership of the body that is called 
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Society ; nor do the inevitable conditions and limitations 
of human intercourse make it possible that this body 
shall ever grow numerically larger. 

But not only are the current ideas as to the growth of 
Society exaggerated. The current ideas as to the 
change in the constitution of it are exaggerated also. 
That a certain change has taken place is true. Mere 
rank or lineage is relatively less important than formerly, 
as a social qualification. Mere wealth, without lineage, 
is relatively more important : but birth, practically, even 
if not theoretically, is far more important still than 
many people imagine. The nucleus of London Society 
still consists of families who are of old standing in the 
country, and have generations of tradition behind them ; 
and a large part of the increase in the numbers of that 
Society is due to the fact that, owing to increased 
facilities of travelling, county families of unimpeachable 
position and descent, who, a hundred years ago had 
houses in Edinburgh or in York, now come to London 
instead of to their local capitals. Talent, no doubt, 
when combined with social charm and rendered inde- 
pendent by the increased rewards which it can now 
command, has a social career open to it, just as it has a 
political ; and when gilded with popularity, and especi- 


ally with royal favour, finds that a want of family — 


antecedents brings few social disabilities with it. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the social career of 
mere talent is easier now than in the days of the salons 
of Holland House. It is to mere wealth, without 
family antecedents, far more than to mere talent that 
the essentially modern additions to London Society are 
due. But even the influence of mere wealth, great as 
it is, is exaggerated. When people say that money, in 
the social world, will do anything, they forget that the 
money in question must be money in very great 
quantities. A man with fifty thousand a year, or even 
with twenty thousand, may, if he knows his business, 
make his way in Society, no matter how obscure his 
origin ; but five or six thousand a year will socially do 
nothing for anybody, who is not socially eligible for 
reasons quite other than his income. Such being the 
case then, it is necessary to remember that new fortunes 
of twenty thousand a year and upwards are even in 
these days, rare; and only seem to be numerous because 
they tend to excite observation. The worship of wealth 
is, undoubtedly, a social feature of to-day; and the 
influence of mere wealth on Society is, undoubtedly, 
at this moment great: but itis not as great as many 
people suppose, partly because new great fortunes 
are not so numerous as they seem to be ; partly because 
even the possession of a great fortune is not sufficient 
by itself to secure social position for its possessor. 
Various and rapid as are the changes which social life 
has undergone during the past seventy years, it will re- 
assure many, although it may disappoint some, to 
realise that they are not so great as popular criticism 
represents them. 


RUFFS AND REEVES. 


UFFS and reeves, in the old days, before the vast 
fens of Lincolnshire were reclaimed from water, 
sedge, and mud, were familiar birds in England. Now 
they are seldom heard of. Their nesting-haunts have 
been wrested from them, and the wild fen-land, where 
the bittern once boomed in peace and the ruffs fought 
in spring-time madly for the hen birds—the reeves— 
knows them as breeding birds no more. Yet it is not 
true to say that ruffs and reeves are extinct in this 
country. They visit us still every spring and autumn 
in their migrations north and south, but thcir numbers 
are comparatively few and they are seldom recognised 
among sandpipers, redshanks, greenshanks, and other 
wading birds to which they bear a strong family 
resemblance. Here and there, in some quiet piece of 
fen or marsh-land still left to Norfolk, or elsewhere, 
a pair or two of ruffs and reeves may still nest and 
rear their young. But such instances are very rare 
and from the gradual decline of fen-land all over Britain 
are likely to become yet more infrequent. Ruffs 
and reeves have attained notoriety and favour chiefly 
for two reasons—the extraordinary change in the 
plumage and appearance of the male birds during the 
courting and breeding season, and the great demand 
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which anciently existed for the male birds at the tables 
of wealthy gourmets. So high was the estimation in 
which well-fattened ruffs were held during the days of 
our ancestors, that not only did the fen-men pursue and 
snare these birds systematically in their marshy haunts, 
but a regular business was carried on in one or two 
Lincolnshire towns in the feeding and fattening of them 
for the table. 

Out of the breeding season, ruffs and reeves are much 
alike if appearance, the upper plumage variegated 
with brownish-black and light rufous, the fore neck 
and breasts pale reddish-brown, spotted with dark 
brown, the throat and stomach white. The legs and 
feet are, greenish yellow, the bill brown. The reeve is 
slightly paler than the ruff on the upper parts, the 
under parts are greyer, the bill and feet more dusky. 
During spring the reeve is somewhat brighter in 
appearance. In size the ruff stands between the 
redshank and the greenshank, measuring a trifle under 
a foot in length. The reeves are perceptibly smaller, 
and average between nine and ten inches. As the 
spring comes in, the ruff begins to assume a very 
different appearance. The changes of birds during the 
breeding season are, in different parts of the world, 
very wonderful. No transformation is, however, more 
remarkable than that of the ruff as the time for courting 
draws near. His face is then covered with singular 
fleshy tubercles, yellowish or pinkish in colour. 
Curious tufts of stiff plumage protrude themselves 
near either ear, and a large ruff of elongated feathers 
stands out over the neck. This ruff, from which the 
bird receives its name, is distensible at pleasure. The 
bill, legs and feet are then yellow or orange colour. 
The colour of the plumage and especially of the ear 
tufts and ruff vary greatly, so that two birds are seldom 
found alike ; the ruff is usually barred black, but in 
some individuals it is marked with white, brown or 
grey. Metallic hues are often noticeable. Purplish 
black is more usually the colour of the ear tufts 
while the general colour of the neck ruff is chest- 
nut. Young birds of the year, it to be noted, do 
not display the ruff and other sexual changes of 
plumage and appearance. The assumption of this 
strange and beautiful breeding plumage is completed 
in May and begins to vanish again towards the end of 
June. The deeper colours, suchas purple and chestnut, 
disappear together, and by September the change is 
complete and the ordinary plumage usually regained. 
The female makes no pretence to anything in the 
shape of the ruff or ear tufts. During the courting 
season, the ruffs, resplendent in their gay plumage, 
meet together on pieces of rising ground, among 
the fens and marshes, and there battle together 
fiercely for the possession of the reeves. This practice 
was termed by the fenmen ‘‘hilling” and the turf 
and herbage were usually to be found beaten down 
by the movements of the birds during these contests. 
Besides these battles royal the ruffs are in the habit of 
displaying their plumage, distending their ruffs, and 
performing various curious antics for the benefit of the 
admiring reeves very much as does the peacock of 
Europe and Asia and the paauw or great bustard of 
South Africa. The eggs are usually laid in a tussock 
of grass ; they are whitish-green in colour, marked with 
reddish-brown blotches, and are four in number. 

The range of these birds is very large, as is 
so often the case with many of the wading birds. 
The bulk of the species breed mainly in Northern 
Europe and Siberia, occasionally being found as far west 
as Iceland and even Eastern North America. Towards 
autumn they fare southward, visiting England and 
other parts of Europe ; thence, seeking warmer regions, 
they pass into Africa, India, and even Japan. They 
migrate far south and are familiar birds in South 
Africa, being found in Cape Colony as far south as the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town, as well as in Natal, and 
many other parts of the country. Their appearance in 
South Africa usually coincides with the approach of the 
rainy season. From the nature of their food, which 
consists of insects, worms, and so forth, and from 
the shape of their longish bills, it is apparent that a 
moist soil and wet marshy localities are essentials 
to their existence. Ruffs and reeves are, whether 
in Europe or Africa, comparatively tame birds and 
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are usually to be seen in little flights of from thrée’ 
to adozen. It is somewhat remarkable that the late 
C. J. Andersson, the well-known South Africar naturalist 
and traveller, shot three reeves in Damaraland (now 
German South-West Africa) during the month of 
August and that remains of the somewhat brighter 
nuptial plumage were then visible. It would seeff 
probable that these birds had not passed to Europe or 
Asia for the spring migration, but had remained and 
bred in some part of Africa. Andersson himself seems 
to have had the idea that some of them remained 
during the breeding season in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Ngami. Amid the vast swamps and river systems 
of that country there is certainly ample solitude for 
nesting purposes. During the last century, when ruffs 
and reeves were still comparatively plentiful in England, 
their haunts seem to have been chiefly in the fers of 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, the Isle of Ely, the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the Somersetshire fens near 
Bridgewater. Colonel Montagu, the well-known ornitho- 
logist, to whom we are indebted for much of the loré 
concerning these birds, made special journeys in the fen- 
country at the beginning of this century for the purpose 
of collecting information about them. By the year 
1812 he found that they were, in consequence of the 
drainage of the fens, becoming much more scarce, and 
even in his time their haunts in Lincolnshiré were 
chiefly restricted to the north fen near Spalding and the 
east and west fens between Boston and Spilsby. 

Ruff catching had, during the progress of centuriés, 
become a fine art among certain of the hardy fenmen of 
Lincolnshire. The very habitations of these men weré 
but little known to the outside world, and the fatteners 
who lived at Spalding, Cowbit and elsewhere took good 
care to keep the secrets of their lucrative trade as much’ 
as possible to themselves. They were, of coursé, 
jealous of any interference or inquity and reéfiuise 
stoutly to reveal the abodes of the fen fowlers or to” 
make known their dwelling places. A stranger, unless 
he were of the most pertinacious and inquiring disposi- 
tion, might therefore as well search for a needfe in a 
bundle of hay as hope to find out the haunts and habits 
of the fowlers plying their lonely vocations in the dreary 
and unknown wastes of the old fenland. The fatteners 
usually paid the fenmen a trifle under a shilling apiece for 
the birds brought to them, and made very large profits 
from their customers. Two guineas a dozen seems to 
have been quite an ordinary charge for fattened ruffs. 
A well-known feeder of ruffs at the beginning of this 
century was Mr. Towns of Spalding, whose family had 
then been engaged in the business for a century. They 
had supplied George II. and many great famniilies’ 
with these notable delicacies. Mr. Towns once under- 
took, says Montagu, “at the desire of the late Marquis: 
of Townshend, when that nobleman was Lord-Liéu- 
tenant of Ireland, to take some Ruffs to that country, 
and actually set off with twenty-seven dozen ftom 
Lincolnshire; left seven dozen at the Duke of Dévon- 
shire’s at Chatsworth ; continued his route across the 
Kingdom to Holyhead ; and deliveréd seventeen dozer¥ 
alive in Dublin, having lost only three dozen in so long 
a journey, confined and greatly crowded as they weréin 
baskets, which were carried upon two horses.” Surely 
a notable feat this in the supply of gastronomic rarities! 
One never hears at the present day of a man who has. 
so much as tasted one of these delicious birds, properly 
fattened for the table. Probably the rude peasants 
of northern Scandinavia, or Russia, Lapps, Finns, 
Samoyeds, and the denizens of the dreary Favidras of 
Siberia are the only European or Asiatic peoplé who 
now taste these once highly prized birds. Tosuch rudé 
palates, what a casting of pearls before swine! A good 
many gunners set eyes on ruffs and reeves in South’ 
Africa. There, however, the males having lost their 
remarkable breeding plumage, the ruffs as well as their 
females pass almost unrecognised among redshanks, 
greenshanks and inhumerable other wading birds, and 
are neglected for wild-duck, geese, wigeon, teal, and 
other waterfowl. Ruffs were captured by the Lincoln- 
shire fenmen in nets worked by long strings and pulleys, 
with the aid of decoy birds, sometimes stuffed specimens, 
but preferably living ruffs, fastened to the ground with 
a string about two feet in length. 

Like most of the wading group, ruffs and reeves feed 
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upon insects, worms, small crustaceans and molluscs, 
in search of which they are to be seen eagerly delving 
in moist places with ever-busy bills. Their flight resem- 
bles the curlew sandpiper’s more than that of any other 
bird; they are, however, somewhat larger than that 
elegant wader, and fly more swiftly. It is probable that, 
during spring and autumn, when ruffs and reeves touch 
upon our coastline on their migrations north and south, 
not a few are seen by shore gunners, and are by them 
—" for sandpipers, or other well-known wading 
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THE NEW GALLERY AND TWO OTHERS. 


“THE HON. VICTORIA STANLEY ” is a rather 

savage Sargent. Imagine a portrait of Little 
Red Riding Hood by the Wolf. Hungry devourer of 
hunvan “‘ planes,” he has found too little to resist him 
in thé child’s face and we hear a grow! and snap of 
the teeth in every stroke of the brush upon the bitter 
red anid white of the dress. The thick paint is gashed 
atid cut through; angry peremptory contours declare 
that there shall be no softening of heart, no concession 
anywhere. And yet the image is inexact; for the 
anger and opposition the execution betrays in a painter 
who ought to be wreaking his force on rocky-faced 
mei is compatible with a superhuman accuracy ; he is 
rather like the knife-thrower who draws the outline of 
his captive in quiveriiig blades that touch with “ severe 
definition ” but do fot graze the features. The 
‘‘ Major-General Ian Hamilton” is by so much .the 
moté suave as the subjéct is more resisting and less 
slippery. These pictutes are antipodal to the art that 
sutrounds them ; little attracted by a first glance, one 
cofties back fo them for a tonic draught. Would-be 
agtéeable colour, ornamental baits and bedizenments 
aré hung out on all sides, a bankrupt’s stock; here, if 
there is little preoccupation with design colour or beauty, 
there is strenuous Occupation with the fact; art strips 
to a wrestle of honest drawing ard the interest of charac- 
ter it may convey. It is fascinating art, though a bare 
oné, becausé of the skill that reduces the drawing to so 
simple and sufe an expression ; and when one retreats 
for the third or fourth time abashed from the glances 
of Mr. Haflé’s nymphs, the business-like small person 
in Mr. Sargent’s cafvas is a great relief from so 
much unptovoked wistfulness. In the same way ex~- 
cufsions found about the officer’s portrait steadily 
inérease otte’s admifation. A few steps away is a 
lady’s portrait ; one’s eyes travel back to find that the 
maf’s head was of the size of life, not of this 
unicomfottable superhuman size. A few steps more, 
and the President of a college sends us back to note 
that the other head had shape and substance, and 
was acted upon by the light, as it turned its different 
suffaces. In this vague, tallow-coloured shape, on the 
cotitrary, none of those larger relations are observed ; 
the features até conventionally marked out on the 
timid tinting of the whole. Further on still, and 
passing over the work of Mr. Watts, We come toa 
portrait by Mr. Jacomb Hood where the English 
emphasis of little facts of local colour predominates 
as also of the sffialler accidents of form. It is the 
work of a mati who studied painting in the same 
school as Mr. Sargent, but who seems to be reverting 
to the bird’s-nest mantier of rendering flesh. It is 
hofest study, but with too spotty a look at the object. 
Retutf again to the Sargent, and see how those 
patches in which the flesh turns greyer are not 
sepafated out as bits of green or yellow but just vary, 
in its flow, the prevailing tint, as they do in nature, 
and ate subdued by the big changes due to the impact 
of light. 

Mr. Brough has been spoken of as an imitator of Mr. 
Sargent. I can see no resemblance. Mr. Sargent is 
evér befit on precise renderitig of shape and tone, and 
is Cofitent with the harshest sort of paint if he gets the 
geétieral aspect right. Mr. Brough talls a victim to the 
chartns of an accidental touch. But for this, there is 
no saying how well he might do, but his brush runs 
away with hith. 

Two portraits by Mr. Harris Brown struck me as the 
work of a mafi with a grain of sensitiveness, a tender- 
ness to light and colour. The drawing was weak 
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beside Mr. Sargent’s, but something of beauty was: 
observed that Mr. Sargent often passes by in his 
disdainful stride. I do not wish to exaggerate a 
pleasant impression received’ where such impressions. 
are rare. 

Among the landscape-painters Mr. Mark Fisher as 
easily distances the rest im the: sureness with which he 
commands his effect as does Mr. Sargent among the 
portrait-painters. Moreover his picture at the New 
Gallery, ‘‘ A Water Frolic,” seems riper than much of 
the old work, as if the effort and sheer study were less: 
engrossing and pleasure were coming to her owm 
again where she, rather than desultory research, ought 
to be found. An acidity im the colour has been sub- 
dued ; the material though not without awkwardnesses, 
is not so casual; a kind of holiday is declared in Mr. 
Fisher’s art, so long tuning up to this sunny key. 
Mr. Fisher is not one of the pathetic poets of land- 
scape, but he conveys almost better than anyone the 
freshness of sunlight on tree meadow and water. It 
is not the furious insistence of Monet with more 
dazzling light; the painting is not too agitated for 
quiet things. It may be noted that another painter 
with this sense for fresh and true natural tone may be 
seen this year at the New English Art Club. Mr. 
McTaggart has long been famous in Edinburgh, but 
this is the first time within my recollection that one of 
his pictures has been shown in London. 

Mr. Peppercorn pursues his single sombre road. He 
shows a stretch of dark land, of water, of evening sky 
with pulsations of pallid light leading up to a single 
higher note in the white sickle of the moon. Pointelin 
alone has more steadily emptied out the cup of the 
world till it holds the evening like a pale drink for 
ghosts. Mr. Edward Stott isin danger. In the ‘‘ Apple- 
gatherer” he has nailed his eye to a little spot of light 
on his model’s forehead till all balance has been lost. 
The face, outside of this spot, falls away into dirty 
greens, and the drawing of it is a combination of arbi- 
trary accents and emptiness. Beyond the face the 
same spotty observation torments the painting. So 
with the ‘‘ Widow’s Acre.” The wild green sky refuses 
to own the prevailing ruddy tint of the farmyard, and in 
the absence of the most important elements of rightness 
the details have been worried to no purpose. I haveso 
often praised Mr. Stott that I may be allowed to state 
my disappointment plainly, now that he is the subject of 
very general eulogy. Mr. Leslie Thomson's tall canvas 
‘*Summer Gold” has so many recognisable good quali- 
ties that the disproportion of the resultant effect is a 
little puzzling. The work of an incomplete instinct 
seems to be taken on half-way and sterilised by ordinary 
good taste. Thus those carefully arranged figures seem 
to me too important in pose for their tiny size. Their 
insect proportions against the great space of sky mock 
their statuesque pretension. [| cannot get nearer to the 
obscure objection I have to the quantities in this worthy 
picture. 

I noted “The Last of Twilight, California,” by 
William Keith for a badly hung picture that promised 
well, and Mr. Harold Speed’s ‘‘ September Morning on 
the Dart” for a certain truth of effect. Among the 
pictures that recall the manner of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones I cannot trust myself. It is too much like 
entering a monkey-house, where a battered hat or a 
snatched umbrella goes round the cages. 

At Messrs. Carfax’s in Ryder Street what must be the 
most lovely fans ever painted in Europe are being 
exhibited. With each fresh display Mr. Conder’s in- 
vention in colour and fanciful design becomes more 
wonderful. These flower-like surfaces, freaked with 
little medallions, these oppositions of nameless greys to 
spots of positive rose, green, orange, magenta, will 
surely go down among the really exquisite creations of 
our time. Too loud, too heavy-brisk to charter such 
fancy for its use, our time will keep them safe for the 
museums of the future. In the same gallery is a small 
collection of drawings by Mr. A. E. John, of remark- 
able quality. In some of them scholarship touches 
affectation, as in the composition sketches after the 
manner of Rembrandt. But the same influence is 
legitimately at work in the study of a nude, No.7. The 
pencil studies, e.g. Nos. 8 and 19, are just what pencil 
drawings should be in scale, in quantity, and fineness of 
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work, and two sanguines, studies of a child, are beauti- 
fully found in pose and charming in treatment. 

Messrs. Goupil are showing a large number of 
pictures attributed to Monticelli. Messrs. Goupil have 
no doubt satisfied themselves of the authenticity of 
these pictures, and it would be rash to assert that 
Monticelli could not be the author of many pictures in 
the collection. But it is safe to say that the grace and 
delicacy to be found in the best Monticellis are wanting 
in these gaudy and clumsy pieces. The landscape 
(No. 15) however has something pleasing in it, the 
still-life (No. 51) and one or two others, including some 
early work. Pieces like Nos. 14 and 17, if they are 
provably his, should be hidden away. D. S. M. 


MR. CARTON’S PLAY. 


HLSHWYWATISHTRFUSHEDSHINTRESHTEDOFFER ” says 
Mr. Dion Boucicault as the drunken earl to his 


contemptuous countess; then striking the kitchen 


table, he pauses for her and us to interpret him as 
meaning ‘‘I’ll show you what it is to refuse a disin- 
terested offer,” and to admire his unflinching realism. 
But is it realism? I admit that it must be very 
difficult to do, and must have needed infinite rehearsal ; 
but to accept it as realism I refuse flatly. There is no 
reason to suppose that the aristocrat in his cups speaks 
otherwise than the ordinary man in his. If Mr. 
Boucicault wishes us to believe that anyone ever 
behaved as he does (how laboriously !) throughout this 
scene in the second act of the new play at the 
Criterion, let him adduce his evidence and get the 
management to print it as a foot-note to the pro- 
gramme. But a theatrical performance which has to 
be annotated into credibility is an error in art. Besides, 
Mr. Boucicault must know well enough that no man 
under the influence of what he calls ‘‘ wshky” or of any 
other stimulant ever talked in the least as he suggests. 
He cannot have passed through life without seeing a 
Bacchanal here and there. Why, then, have sought 
his inspiration in the legends under Charles Keene’s 
drawings? That would have been well enough had he 
wished his performance to be taken as farce (though 
even then he ought not to have caricatured the manner 
of those legends into unintelligibility), The popular 
idea of the drunkard was created by Charles Keene, 
and in a farcical part an actor may reproduce it to his 
heart’s content. But Mr, Carton meant this to be a 
tragic, realistic part; and as such (at. first) Mr. 
Boucicault plays it. In the first act, where the earl 
comes on sober, his voice, and his walk, and the move- 
ments of his hands, all are copied elaborately from the 
dipsomaniac in real life. One would suppose that 
when he came on drunk the note of realism would be 
preserved. One would expect him to enunciate with 
that careful division of his words which is remarkable 
in every drunken man one has ever met. But no! Mr. 
Boucicault steps on to the stage out of the back-numbers 
of ‘*Punch,” and proceeds to make ridiculous, not 
merely his work in the first act, but also the play which 
Mr. Carton has endeavoured to make serious. Now, 
to make the play ridiculous, to turn it into farce, is (as 
I shall suggest) to confer really a great benefit on the 
author ; but why did not Mr. Boucicault do this from 
the outset ? 

_ Of course, Mr. Carton wished the part to be played 
in a tragic way. Written as he wrote it, it could 
hardly be played otherwise by a literal-minded actor. 
But why did Mr. Carton write it thus? Why did he 
foist this sinister figure into a farce? For, strictly, the 
play is a farce. A countess masquerading as cook in a 
rural vicarage, mixing a salad on the lawn, refusing 
offers of marriage from the vicar, the butler, and the 
inevitable captain, hiding the vicar in the larder and 
captain in the broom-cupboard, is not a character 
whom you expect to meet anywhere but in a mere farce. 
And I suspect that Mr. Carton, not quite knowing what 
new thing to do for the Criterion, disimpigeonholed a 
scenario which in his early youth he had made for a senti- 
mental farce. But ‘‘ possumus puerilem togam, nequimus 
etatem, resumere,” and Mr. Carton cannot be altogether 
giddy nowadays. In the first place, he has acquired a love 
of comedy, and a reputation for writing it well. In the 
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second place, he has acquired the habit (a habit for 
which I cannot help being grateful to him) of writing 
his comedies round Miss Compton. This lady is a 
comedian, and would be quite lost in the kind of rough- 
and-tumble part which (as I conceive) Mr. Carton had 
originally intended. I take it that in the original 
version the countess who became a cook and fell in 
love with the captain was to be a farcical widow, 
with no more than the ordinary attributes of all 
other farcical widows. Obviously, Miss Compton could 
not play such a part as that. At all costs, the part 
had to be brought into the key of comedy—=§nto 
that particular key of comedy in which Miss Compton 
excels. ‘‘ But,” wondered Mr. Carton, ‘‘ how is this 
to be done? ... Happy thought! Comedy is as 
much graver than farce as it is lighter than tragedy. 
Therefore, farce + tragedy = comedy.” And so he 
proceeded blithely to turn the widow into a (collusively) 
divorced wife of a brutal and malignant dipsomaniac. 
‘* There,” he cried to Miss Compton, ‘‘is a thorough- 
going comedy part for you!” And she, reading it, 
and finding that the character and speech of the 
countess had been (despite her history) assimilated to 
those of Lady Algy and the rest, was delighted to 
appear in the play. 

Now, I revel in Miss Compton’s acting. In her 
limited range (to which, thank heaven ! she so resolutely 
limits herself) she gives me perhaps keener pleasure 
than any other actress. I can imagine that she may 
not delight everyone. A _ strong fixed personality 
being the basis of her art, her appeal cannot be 
universal. But, to me, her lazy air of good- 
fellowship, and her drawl, and her broad vowels, 
the rudeness of her blank gaze into space, and 
the suddenness of her rare smile—all these things, 
to me, are quite irresistible. I could revel for 
ever in the monotony of them. I should be the 
last to urge Mr. Carton not to spend his life in show- 
ing them off. By all means let him dot a recurring 
decimal over ‘‘ Lady Algy.” Let him, with variations, 
repeat that comedy till doomsday. But this ‘‘ Lady 
Huntworth’s Experiment” is an experiment which must 
not be repeated, and ought never to have been made. 
Mr. Carton has no right to waste his comic talent on 
the tragic adulteration of farce. Of course, as I have 
often said, farce with touches of extraneous comedy is 
much more tolerable than farce without them. But 
farce with a background of tragedy is really too 
monstrous. So long as Mr. Boucicault kept up the 
tragic note sounded by Mr. Carton, I was simply bored : 
the farce destroyed him, and he destroyed the farce. 
But so soon as he began to hide the sinister significance 
of his part under (unintentionally) farcical behaviour, I 
began to like the play immensely, finding it full of quite 
delicious touches in character and in dialogue. Indeed, 
it is long since I have so much enjoyed myself ina 
theatre. But that only aggravates my grudge against 
Mr. Carton for not having written a proper comedy, 
and so allowing me to enjoy myself unreservedly 
throughout a whvle evening. 

There is some very good acting in the play, besides 
Miss Compton’s. Mr. Arthur Bourchier has exactly 
the kind of part that suits him. He has done it a score 
of times already, and the ease he has acquired in doing 
it is not marred by any slackening in his determination 
to do it well. Mr. Eric Lewis, as the vicar, is as 
amusing as ever. But the chief delight of the evenin 
is provided by an actress whom (so far as I know) 
have not seen before. She is called Miss Polly Emery, 
and she plays the part of a parlourmaid. The part itself 
is conventional enough, but she plays it with absolute 
originality. We have seen this ‘‘ Keziah” many times 
in real life—or, at least, Miss Emery makes us believe 
that we have—but never on the stage. By the way, 
what a pity it is that no dramatist will condescend to 
draw servants except incidentally and from a farcical 
standpoint! Why should not someone devote a whole 
play to the serious portrayal of them? It is quite 
possible to collect ‘‘ documents” about their life ; Mr. 
George Moore did it when he wrote ‘‘ Esther Waters.” 
Why do the dramatists confine themselves to collecting 
‘‘ documents ” about the upper classes? The peculiar 
conditions undet which servants live, and by which 
their characters are shaped, are quite as interesting 
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and dramatic as the conditions of ‘‘ high life.” The 
very fact that they have not yet been exploited should 
incline the dramatists towards them. I hope it will. 
The setting of a new fashion in subject-matter might do 
much to redeem our drama. 

The ‘‘ American Beauty,” at the Shaftesbury, was 
mercilessly long on the first night. Considering that 
it, or something very like it, had already been running 
in New York, I cannot see why it should have been 
tried on London in so interminable a form. Doubtless, 
it has been ‘‘ cut” now, and anyone who (like myself) 
delighted in the ‘‘ Belle of New York” will delight not 
less in it. The critics have been cémplaining that it 
has no coherent story. Of course it hasn’t. That is 
the charm of it. It is a mere vehicle for songs and 
dances, which are, I take it, the only things any sane 
person wants in a musical piece. Max, 


THE LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


A? the moment of writing four concerts of the 

six which compose the London Musical Festival 
have taken place ; and the storm will not abate its fury 
until this afternoon when the Valkyries’ Ride will fitly 
enough wind up the affair. It is the oddest festival I have 
ever attended. It is difficult to understand why the thing 
should be at all. The provincial musical festival can 
easily be understood: it is held to save the provincial 
people the expense of keeping up their own hospitals 
and charities. The great German festivals also can be 
easily understood: it is natural that the conductors, 
singers and players of the many small bands and choirs 
scattered over a district should once in a few years 
yearn, after a downright musical orgy, long to bathe 
themselves in great rolling masses of tone very 
different from the thin scraping of the average 
small German orchestra and the harsh shouting 
of the average German choral society. So they gather 
themselves together, have a few careful rehearsals, and 
then enjoy three or four days of a quite fiendish row and 
go home well pleased. But in London we have plenty 
of musical noise all the year round. There is the Royal 
Choral Society with its thousand voices; there is the 
Bach Choir with its hundred and fifty or two hundreds 
of voice remnants ; all the suburbs are fitted out with 
choral bodies; the Sunday League sings oratorios 
vociferously ; and occasionally an oratorio is given by 
Mr. Newman himself. So Mr. Newman’s festival is to 
me incomprehensible. There was more method in the 
madness of the thing last year, for then the two bands 
played alternately. This year they mostly play to- 
gether: indeed ‘‘the combined bands” seem to form 
the grand attraction. In that case they may justify 
themselves and the whole festival from the box-office 
point of view; but nothing can justify the bands playing 
together or the festival from the artistic point of view. 
The whole scheme is a huge mistake. Mr. Wood’s 
ordinary band is quite large enough for Queen’s Hall. 
When its numbers are doubled by the addition of the 
Lamoureux band the total amount of tone is not 
doubled ; but while the strings do not produce twice 
the volume we are accustomed to, the trumpets and 
horns seem to produce twenty times the volume we are 
inured to, and in fact do maké a most terribly 
diabolical deafening nerve-shattering din. Perhaps the 
experiment was worth trying, though it was made last 
year several times after the festival was over; 
but after the results obtained this year it should 
never be done again. This passion for increasing 
our orchestras, choral societies, pianos and singers 
is fatal; it is preventing cur developing what we 
have not as yet, a keen artistic sense, and is de- 
stroying what we inherit from our musical forebears, 
a keen sense of beautiful tone. Mr. Newman has been 
an enormously useful man, and it grieves me to have to 
frown upon any of his projects ; but no sense of favours 
past or to come can prevent one feeling very strongly 
that this London Festival is largely an undoing of 
Mr. Newman’s own work. There are already too many 
monstrosities like the Royal Choral Society and the 
Crystal Palace Handel Festival Choir. 

It was*fitting that the festival should have begun 
with the din of Costa’s arrangement of *‘ God save the 
Queen.” Happily the bands simply played it ; and we 
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were spared the function which is always indulged in 
at the opening of Covent Garden. After this a most 
uncouth version of Bach’s magnificent toccata was 
given, given I cannot guess why. One cannot go 
out on the warpath and roundly declare that such 
arrangements should never be made. Bach himself 
did a good deal of arranging in his time; and 
some of his big organ pieces might be handled 
with splendid results. The toccata in C, for instance 
(with the slow section in A minor), would work 
well; even the fugue would sing out strong and 
stately. But the F toccata is useless for the purpose ; 
the themes and figures of which it is woven are 
amongst the most organ-y, so to say, of all Bach’s 
music. The whole of the massive strength of those 
booming pedal passages was lost on the basses and 
’cellos : instead of dignity and calm, restrained force, 
the rasping of the bows on the strings gave onea 
sense of strenuous endeavour, passionate unrest, a 
sense which ought not to be awakened by this par- 
ticular piece. It is only fair to say that Mr. Wood 
made it as interesting as the arranger’s wrong reading 
of Bach’s intention would allow. A novelty, a 
symphonic poem entitled ‘‘ Le Sang des Crépus- 
cules,” by Mr. Percy Pitt, was rendered by the 
English band alone, and proved a clever piece of music, 
full of fine orchestral colour. It was in the performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony that one first 
felt the disadvantage of the double orchestra. The 
colours were blurred ; the strings were thick and muddy 
where they ought to have been clear and brilliant. All 
the ‘‘ values” were wrong. But the disadvantage was 
still more clearly patent on Tuesday, when Mr. 
Chevillard played the Eroica symphony of Beethoven. 
The ordinary orchestra has grown enormously since 
Beethoven’s day; and it is only by the most skilful 
handling and faking that any part of the effects he 
intended can be reproduced. How often has the 
wood-wind disappeared under the mass of string-tone 
and only emerged in a piano passage fifty bars later ! 
There were frequent disappearances of the sort 
on Tuesday; and often trumpets and horns took 
vengeance on the strings by blaring at them until 
they retired completely into the background. Mr. 
Chevillard conducted with plenty of intelligence, but 
could not possibly have got fine results with such an 
orchestra. At this concert one of the novelties was 
given. It was a symphonic poem called ‘‘ Sur la mer 
lointaine.” It is a very French use of Wagner’s 
Flying Dutchman” storm music, followed by a good 
deal of trifling with a Breton melody. 

There is only one thing to add about this festival, 
and it must be brief, for the influenza fiend has taken 
and made a thrall of me. It seems almost worth while 
holding a festival for the sake of having Ysaye there to 
play. He made evenaconcerto of Saint-Saéns interest- 
ing ; and no one can ever forget his playing of the Bach 
chaconne. J. F. R. 


A STUDY IN MILLIONS. 


T only needs a little imagination in order to finda 
great deal that is interesting and suggestive in the 
official returns dealing with Life assurance companies 
that have just been published by the Board of Trade. 
The figures run into millions and by themselves convey 
comparatively little meaning, but when placed side by 
side with those of previous years, and when submitted 
to a careful analysis they reveal many interesting points. 
The Blue Book contains the accounts of ninety-five 
companies of which eighty-one transact Ordinary busi- 
ness, ten confine themselves to Industrial assurance, 
and four do both classes of business. For the most 
part the figures refer to the year 1898, and are therefore 
to some extent out of date, since more than half the 
offices have already issued their reports for one year 
later. Thus there is little to be said about the individual 
statements, but the summary of the accounts, which 
is given at the end of the volume, supplies the official, 
and on the whole the best, record of Life assurance 
business in the United Kingdom. The tables do not 
exactly represent the facts, since they exclude the 
British business of Colonial and American com- 
panies, and include the Colonial and foreign business of 
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British offices. ‘it would ‘be well if the companies could 
sbe persuaded to state :their British business separately 
so that reliable information might be .available as to 
the extent of Life assurance in this country. 

Dealing with thefigures as they stand it appears that 
the premium income of the Ordinary British companies 
amounts to £ 20,829,077, and this item constitutes 
65 per cent. of the total income. The funds exceed 231 
millions, and amount to 72 times the premium income ; 
both these items show an increase of about 8o0:per cent. 
when.compared with ‘the corresponding figures in the 
Blue Book published in 1882, when a tabular summary 
of the results was given for the first time, and they 
supply the best indication of the growth of ‘Life 
assurance. 

The rate of interest earned upon the funds is naturally 
looked at with much care, since it is a useful indica- 
tion of the ‘best that financial skill can do with large 
sums of money. It has to be remembered that the 
figures refer to the year 1898, and that the rate of 
interest is calculated upon the total funds both invested 
and uninvested, consequently the yield does not repre- 
sent the return that can ‘be obtained upon investments. 
The decline in the rate of interest has frequently been 
urged as an iexcuse for decreasing bonuses, but the 
facts show that the fall has not*been nearly so great as 
some people have thought. Five :years ago ‘the return 
was £3 18s. 5d., four years ‘back £3 16s. r1d.,'three 
years ago £3 17s.\1d., two years back £31175. 7d., 
and in the Blue Book published ‘last year wa 16s. 3d. 
The reduction, therefore, is not so wery serious, 
although such as it is it‘is in the wrong direction. 

Annuity transactions show much greater develop- 
‘ment; consideration for annuities amounted to 
42,356,812, or practically four times as much as the 
corresponding item «published in ‘the Blue Book in 
a882. The claims were much ‘heavier ‘than in any 
previous year; they amounted ‘to more than 15} -mil- 
jions, and exceeded the claims reported in the previous 
year by nearly 2} millions; this ‘item will probably 
show 1a reduction im *the future, although it must be 
‘expected to show a considerable advance as compared 
‘with some years ‘back, in consequence of the increasing 
amount of ‘Endowment assurance that is now in force, 
which results:in policies maturing ‘much earlier than if 
ithe sum assured were only payable at death. 

This increase in Endowment assurances is very 
clearly brought out in the ‘tables dealing with the 
assurances in ‘force. Policies of this kind exist for 
133 millions, as compared with 26 millions twelve years 
previously ; this is an increase of more ‘than 400 per 
.cent., while the increase in the total assurance in force 
in ‘the same ‘period has ‘been less than 50 per cent. 
There is undowbtedly much that is attractive about 
‘Endowment assurances, but at the same time there is 
much that can be urged against them from various 
ipoints of view. Were the figures representative of the 
state of things existing to-day, the development of 
Endowment assurance would be even more apparent, 
a state of things which can scarcely be viewed with 
unmitigated satisfaction. These are the salient points 
of statistics which show the increasing attention that 
is being paid to the subject of Life assurance, but it 
mmeeds careful analysis of the returns of individual 
companies to appreciate the excellence of British Life 
assurance, the abundant security that it offers, and the 
‘high plane upon which all its operations are conducted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ‘SERVICE RIFLE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,— Major Palliser’s letter in:your issue of 28 April 
is;presumably meant.as a reply to the able article on 
Arms and Equipment ”that appeared in the SATURDAY 
Review of 14 April, but it contains so many fallacies 
that you will perhaps grant me a little space to reply to 
his communication. To begin with, he drags that ever- 
serviceable bugbear, unscrupulous German trade com- 
(petition, into the controversy. That the German- and 
Austrian-made Service rifles are better arms than ours 
-+has for us interest only in so far as‘they afford standards 
‘for a comparison, \in the same way that the Navy 
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rifle (not the Army rifle which is an inferior arm) is :for 
some reasons a better one than the 1888 Model Mauser 
or the Austrian :army rifle. Major Palliser speaks of 
‘*a rifle propaganda which is just now completely mis- 
leading English writers” by which:he obviously wishes 
to imply that trade competition is at the bottom of the 
whole movement. A more ridiculous attempt to cloak 
the blunders of the War Office has never been put into 
print. Neither German nor Austrian manufacturers.of 
Government small arms are anxious to compete with 
British manufacturers, :for ‘they are kept busy at high 
pressure completing urgent: Government orders, and it 
is obvious that the British Government would-net Jet 
the British Service -rifle be manufactured by foreign 
firms. The next ‘fallacy:to which Major Palliser gives 
vent is'that no complaints are made by officers and men 
at the front concerning ‘the shooting of the Service 
rifles. Because Major Palliser has not heard of any 
complaints, he has no right to deny that other per- 
sons have received numerous and m some instances 
exceedingly condemnatory criticisms from.the:front. I 
have -before me a letier from one.of .our leading officers 
at the front—one of the few who has so far not suffered 
any reverse—written to a third person, and in it he 
speaks of the ‘‘ excellent work .I am doing and wishes 
‘*that the War Office would recognise the all,import- 
ance ”’ of improvement in the direction 1 am advacating. 
As I cannot mention names, it is useless to take up 
‘space -with quotations from writers that must remain 
anonymous, -but one can refer Major Palliser to the 
criticisms contained in the ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘ Daily News,” 
‘** Daily Telegraph,” and ‘‘ Daily Mail,” of which I have 
made some excerpts in the May number of the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century ” and in several letters to the press. 
One very important factor seems to have escaped 
Major Palliser’s ken altogether ; it is that to be able:to 
judge.of a Service rifle’s relative qualities one must 
know something of.other Service arms. To pat .our- 
selves on the by declaring that.our Lee-Metford is 
infinitely superior to the long obsolete Martini-Henry, 
as numerous writers in the British press have lately 


done, is about:as foolish a proceeding as were we to 


claim invincibility for our navy because the ‘‘ Powerful ” 
is superior to the old ‘ Trafalgar.” None of our 
officers with the exception of our military attachés and 
of a few men in the Intelligence Department of the 
War Office, and of course not a single private in the 
British army had the opportunity (up to the war) ever to 
fire or examine a foreign Service rifle, and hence com- 
parison could not be made. But when such opportunity 
is afforded, even the men very soon form their own con- 
clusions about the advantages of the clip system. Only 
a day or two ago a non-commissioned Guardsman, 
invalided home, produced a Mauser clip he had picked 
up on one of the battle fields and declared that ‘‘ with 
them things to load rapidly no wonder them Boers 
could make it so hot for us poor chaps advancing in the 
open.” Major Palliser who signs his letter as Major in 
the Canadian Militia and Captain 7th Hussars fails ‘to 
say what acquaintance he has with foreign Service 
rifles. Has he ever fired one using the clips? In all 
his letters he invariably lays stress upon the fact that 
he ‘‘.knew very well the late Small Arms Committee ” 
who evolved what Mr. Greener in his standard book 
upon the subject calls ‘‘the severely criticised hybrid 
magazine” of our Service arm. What this personal 
acquaintance with members of this Committee has to do 
with the refutation of the numerous charges brought 
against our deplorably inefficient magazine not only by 
civilians but by competent Government experts of other 
armies, one fails to see; perhaps he will be good 
enough to explain it. 

In your article already alluded to the writer makes a 
few very pertinent remarks upon the advantages of the 
clip system of loading. By it, with one movement, five 
cartridges are placed into the magazine of any of the 
foreign Service rifles of the Great Powers (the French 
Lebel rifle is charged with eight at a time), while our 
so-called magazine, when empty, has to be re-charged 
by placing each cartridge singly into the receptacle. 
For this reason these foreign rifles can under equal 
conditions be fired from three :to four times as fast as 
can the Lee-Metford-Enfield. Major Palliser evinces 
such blindness to the lessons of modern wars as to say 
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LONDON: 5 MAY, 1900. 
A TYPICAL LONDONER. 


‘* According to My Lights.” By John Hollingshead. 

London : Chatto and Windus. 1900. 6s. 
FEW figures have been better known for many a 

long day than that of Mr. John Hollingshead in 
the World of Old London, of which he is so typical a 
citizen. ‘The touch of a spirit of humour, which is 
always a mixture of the cynical, the kindly, and the 
sad, is characteristic of the author, his story, and his 
book, which we may say at once has nothing to do 
with theatres, except incidentally. One irrepressible 
allusion to the Gaiety we have noticed in a story 
about Mr. W. H. Smith, who was ‘‘A_ good 
tradesman, a good politician, and a good church- 
warden. He once wrote to me for a church rate in 
connexion with the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, and 
I wrote back that I would pay with pleasure if Dr. 
Evans, the broad-minded incumbent, would think in his 
prayers of the Gaiety Theatre.” This ‘‘ Old London” 
preacher, Dr. Evans, was one of the broadest-minded 
men that ever lived. One striking instance of his 
preaching at St. Mary-le-Strand we remember well, 
wher during the Crimean War he selected for com- 
ment two parallel headings from a newspaper of the 
same day—‘‘Glorious Victory”—‘‘ Terrible Earth- 
quake.” ‘‘ And why not,” he said, after some fine 
passages upon the mysteries of Earth—‘‘ Glorious 


‘Earthquake—Terrible Victory! To me there is some 


thing in its glory terrible, in that massacre of man by 
man! To me there is something glorious in its terror, 
in that swift descent of men into God's strange, un- 
turfed, unmonumented grave!” 

It is a pleasure to those who remember his earlier work 
in the field of letters to be reminded of the position that 
‘* the first John Hollingshead” heldthere. The chapters 
relating to Thackeray and Dickens tell us how hard he 
worked for both. There is an account of the first 
gathering of the ‘‘ Cornhill” contributors, under the 
famous but most unqualified of editors—chiefly because, 
as he himself has told us, he did so shrink from the task 
of rejection when he -knew that the aspirants were 
appealing for their bread. ‘‘ Thackeray tried hard—hard 
for him” (a pleasant touch of the writer’s observation) 
to ‘‘ get a new set of writers together, but the same old 
hacks turned up. When we met at the inaugural dinner at 
Mr. Smith’s house in Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, 
it was Tom Dick and Harry, shaking hands with Bill 
Sam and Bob, and our chief standing before the fire 
smiling, with his hands under his coat-tails. ‘It's no 
use,’ he said, ‘trying to get new men ; there’s only a 
certain number of cabs upon the stand. Come to 
dinner.’” There is no need for much inquiry as to 
John Hollingshead’s literary master. In the unlicensed 
nooks and corners of the town into which throughout 
the essays in his book he leads us, there is no mis- 
taking the thoroughness with which he followed in the 
steps.of Dickens. Not that he is an imitator of that 
Londoner of Londoners who, when he wrote abroad 
or of things abroad, always seemed to us to carry 
Tavistock Square or Wellington Street with him, but 
that he was inspired by almost the same tone of 
thought on common objects, and the same sympathies 
with the dim and unsung troubles of ‘the incidental 
mass of poor unrecognised humanity. Of Dickens’ 
curious studies of character, drawn as they were, 
and almost always, upon the broad lines of cari- 
cature, he seems to have had small love. But 
in that minute observation of place which could 
make much literary capital out of what to us, the 
great unobservant majority, suggests upon our daily 
walks abroad just nothing at all, it is no exag- 
geration to say that Mr. Hollingshead treads very 
close indeed upon the master’s heels. His notes 
of a Hampstead sunrise, his thoughts about such 
‘* parochial subjects ”—and nowhere in his book is he 
better thanin his quaint vindication of the parochial 
mind—as streets, and flats and suburbs, and the out-of- 
the-way remarks upon oddities of experience which he 
enlivens with a dry humour all his own, are more 
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attractive than any prose-anthology has been for many 
aday. We are especially grateful for the essayist’s 
discovery that amongst the nuisances of ‘‘ neighbours ” 
the worst is neither cock, nor barrel-organ, nor the 
early morning scales of the young person under culture 
next door, but of all unexpected things on earth— 
anecho! The story of the luckless man who had one 
somewhere about his farm, so unchartered in its 
libertinism that no constable could ever catch the 
monster who was making it, because it might be 
awaked from anywhere; the trippers who missed their 
boats but never missed their echo, when once its fame 
was noised abroad ; the endless reduplication at un- 
earthly hours of his own cocks and hens, his own dogs, 
his own infants, his own anything, is even more 
pleasant to be read in bed—and what pleasanter test 
can be applied to a book ?—than the story of the terrace 
which had to be all turned round because the landowner 
opposite was insulted at a charity dinner by one of the 
householders, who would not apologize. But for this 
story we must refer the reader to Mr. Hollingshead’s 
own narrative. ‘‘ Evans’s” is delightful in quite another 
way, with the glorious suppers of an eupeptic day, 
before the law took to sending everybody to bed at 
twelve from plays that finish at eleven. Well do we 
remember seeing at the Princess’s, all in the same 
evening, ‘‘Ann Blake” in five acts, ‘‘ The Corsican 
Brothers” in three, and ‘‘A Roland for an Oliver” 
in two, and then adjourning to baked potatoes, stout, 
and kidneys, with Thackeray—Shirley Brooks—with 
heaven remembers whom! 

Yes: like Dickens, Mr. Hollingshead takes us 
everywhere in old majestic London, which he gives 
us an idea of never having left. But there was one 
thing in Dickens we feel sure he did not imitate. 
Dickens was always walking a given number of 
miles in a given number of hours, and observing with 
some strange gift of minuteness all the time. Mr. 
Hollingshead, though he never says so, leaves us 
under the more consoling conviction that he con- 
scientiously lounged, which is a far truer rest and 
restorer to the brain. 

Space allows us only to make brief allusion to an 
interesting feature of the book; Mr. Hollingshead’s 
verse, which is of the rough and low-life vein between 


‘Chevalier and Kipling. It is not a style with which, 


as poetry, we have sympathy: but there is no mistake 
about its fervour. There are some lines that haunt us, 
whether we will or no :— 


They calls it Dosser’s Block, 
’Cos it stands near Dosser’s Dock, 
An’ they’ve built the bloomin parlours in the skies : 
Our garret’s underground 
Where six is allers found— 
We can’t sing ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” but yet we tries. 
‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home,” 
I s'pose they couldn’t make one if they tried ? 
We lives in prison cells 
Built by charitable swells, 
An’ mother was so happy that she died! 


Mr. Hollingshead parted from the stage the other 
day, with a memorable theatrical ‘‘ benefit.” That his. 
book may prove another, on his untired resumption of 
the old career, will be the wish of all who have 
watched his brave, and always good-tempered, fight 
with Life. 


‘PRIGGISHNESS IN VICE. 


‘“The Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame 
d’Epinay.” Translated, with Introduction and brief 
Notes, by J. H. Freese. Three vols. London : 
H. S. Nichols. 1899. 

E cannot thank Mr. Freese for his translation of 

’ ‘* The Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame 
d’Epinay.” He has done his work, we admit, very 
well: his English is fluent and idiomatic, so that no- 
body in future need trouble to consult the French text. 

But why has he made himself responsible for so weari- 

some a publication? There are two kinds of bores. 

The less noxious sort are the mere twaddlers who 

simply set your mind wandering or drive you out of 

earshot. A more malign species mix up a few good 
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things with a mass of drivel—so that you go on listening 
for fear of missing something worth hearing. They 
exercise a fretful fascination, and though they are 
often snubbed they are never quite ignored. Such was 
Madame d’Epinay in life, and such she is in her literary 
remains. There cannot be many worse ways of wast- 
ing time than the reading of these three \olumes, but 
once you begin it is not easy to stop. The reason is 
that you are never quite sure whether she is a good 
woman gone wrong or a wrong woman going good. 

She was abominably treated by almost everybody 
she had to do with: by her relatives, who were some 
unkind and others neglectful; by her husband, who 
flaunted his infidelities in her face and placed every 
temptation in her path; by her first lover, who com- 
bined savage jealousy with systematic inconstancy ; by 
her women friends, who led her wrong and then spoiled 
her illicit consolation; and, of course, by Rousseau, 
who repaid her sympathy and delicate generosity with 
bad temper and rank ingratitude. The only persons 
who behaved decently to her were her guardian, M. 
Lisieux, who gave her a certain amount of good 
advice, and her second paramour, Grimm, who soothed 
her weary heart with a fair allowance of tepid affec- 
tion. These two contrived to keep alive her natural 
faith in the loyalty of Man, but among the various 
ladies with whom she was intimate there does not 
seem to have been one who could be called a fairly 
honest woman. 

They talked a good deal about Virtue—these smart 
demireps of the eighteenth century—and the profligates 
or philosophers with whom they lived in promiscuous 
intercourse. We find poor Madame d’Epinay, who 
really had some hankerings after a higher life, dis- 
cussing with Rousseau the best way of educating her 
children. Yet with all her ‘‘ sensibility” she was by 
no means a dull woman, and she saw right into the 
shallow heart of Jean Jacques whenever she chose to 
trust her unsophisticated instinct. He gives her ‘‘a 
chill,” she says, when he talks, and sometimes she 
‘*would rather be killed than be obliged to say two 
words to him.” He ‘‘has the appearance of being 
false, while perhaps he is not,” and he leaves in her a 
feeling of ‘‘utter distress.” Yet she could not quite 
make up her mind—she felt the unsurpassed glamour 
of the man—to set him down as a sentimental humbug, 
or even, in Grimm’s more charitable analysis, as ‘‘a 
poor devil who torments himself, and does not dare to 
confess to himself the real source of his troubles, which 
is to be found in his own confounded head and his pride.” 
Madame d’Epinay treated Rousseau as she treated all 
the other men and women whom she knew; she trusted 
them till they betrayed her. Afterwards she forgave 
them and made excuses for them. 

Moving in a social circle which for sheer intellect and 
cultivated corruption has probably never been surpassed, 
where men and women debated First Principles over 
sweet champagne, and interrupted their amours to 
settle the basis of the Moral Sense, where philosophy 
was the fashion and epigram had become a habit, 
Madame d’Epinay was not merely an admiring hostess 
or sympathetic companion. She was allowed to have 
her own little say, and, though none of her recorded 
remarks show much power of thought, she was able 
to converse on equal terms with men like Grimm, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and Voltaire. As a rule, her pen is 
not very vivid, yet when she pleases she can do a neat 
bit of social description. This is her account of a visit 
to Voltaire’s house. ‘‘ Voltaire’s mére would make you 
die of laughing. She is a fat littlke woman, as 
round as a ball; such a woman as I have never seen 
before : ugly and good, untruthful without meaning it, 
and without malice. She has no intellect, and yet 
seems to have some ; she exclaims loudly, is very posi- 
tive, dabbles in politics, writes verses, argues rationally 
and irrationally, all without too great pretentiousness, 
and without offending anyone. . . . Voltaire laughs at 
her and worships her ; in a word this house is a refuge 
for an assemblage of contraries, and a delightful 
spectacle for lookers-on.” 

There is no need to pass a moral judgment on 
Madame d’Epinay. For our knowledge of her faults and 
frailties we are indebted to her own confessions, as frank 
as Rousseau’s and much more truthful. The wonder 
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is not that she did not remain a good woman, but that 
she did not become a great deal worse. Indeed, she had 
a rare knack of handling pitch without badly defiling 
her fingers. On one side was the vicious example of 
her husband and his associates ; on the other the per- 
nicious sophistries of the philosophers whom she chose 
to be her friends. Her nature was like her appearance. 
Pretty she was not, and some of her friends called her 
positively ugly: yet both men and women were attracted 
toher. Evidently she was a ‘‘ sweet woman,” but, like 
other sweet women, she was sometimes very tiresome. 
Yet they always keep their little courts about them. 
So with her Memoirs : we grumble and yawn and throw 
them down; then we pick them up again and read 
them—perhaps, to the end. 


DR. MACKINNON ON EDWARD III. 


‘History of Edward III.” By James Mackinnon. 
London: Longmans. goo. 18s. 

‘* Year Books of the Reign of King Edward III.” 
(Year XVI. second part). Ed. andtr. by L. O. Pike. 
Rolls Series. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
1900. 108. 

a7 A MORE complete ninny than Edward II. has seldom 

occupied a throne.” Weare not joking when we 
assure our readers that these are the actual words chosen 
by Dr. Mackinnon with which to open the very first 
paragraph of the portly and in many respects excellent 
volume he has just issued under the title of ‘‘ The 

History of Edward III.” Dr. Johnson, as we all know, 

once praised the abrupt opening of the old ballad of 

‘* Johnnie Armstrong,” ‘‘ Is there ever a man in all Scot- 

land,” and growled out a partial. commendation of the 

bold exordium of Gray’s ‘‘ Bard,” adding however a warn- 
ing that such tricks for attracting the reader’s attention 
were more laudable in their first originator than in later 
imitators. We tremble to think of the terms in which 

the great Doctor would: have greeted the arrival of a 

grave historical work commencing in so wonderful a 

fashion as the one before us. Nor is it only in its open- 

ing sentence that Dr. Mackinnon’s History will grate 
upon the nerves of most readers gifted with a sense 
of literary style. Of late years very few Scotch 
historians have altogether escaped the infection of 

Carlyle’s English. Some, like Mr. Douglas in his 

‘Scotch Campaigns of Cromwell,” have filled their 

pitchers at this source and, under the influence of the 

heady draught, reel off pages of rhapsody that would be 
no discredit to an Eastern fakir or a Sioux medicine- 
man. Others, like that generally admirable and nearly 
always graceful writer, Sir John Skelton, merely flavour 
their goblets at the well, and only show where they have 
been dipping them by suddenly bursting out into apo- 
strophes to the ‘‘ eternal verities ” at the oddest of times 
and in the oddest of places. Dr. Mackinnon occupies a 
middle position between these two extremes. At no 
second point does he quite equal his triumphant opening 
clause. That could hardly be expected. Having put 
his full strength into his first page he can scarcely have 
hoped to live up to quite the same level all through the 
remaining six hundred and twenty-four. But he does 
his best. With him the mark of exclamation and the 
note of interrogation have their work duly cut out for 

them. Does he wish to tell us that, while Philip VI.’s 

hosts are waging war by land, there is warfare going 

on by sea also, we get the transition thus : ‘‘ But hark! 

What news is this from the sea—yonder towards Sluys ? 

Fell news, indeed, for King Philip,” &c. &c.: this 

army dashes into Annan ‘‘ with wild hallo” (that is 

when the Scotch are getting the best of it): another 
army is conquered thanks to the ‘‘ idiocy of Mar ” (this is 
when the Scotch are being beaten): envoys go ‘‘ érot- 
ting” to and fro ‘‘ between the two countries ” (England 
and France) despite the intervening Channel: and if 
one prince uses a relative as ambassador to another we 
are told that ‘‘Count William . . . finally sent Uncle 

John of Hainault to ask a respite.” 

Still, notwithstanding these and similar eccentricities 
of style the work before us is in many ways a very praise- 
worthy contribution to the history of a most complex 
century and a most striking personality. There can we 
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think be no question that Dr. Mackinnon has given us, on 
the whole, quite the best account, in many of its aspects, 
of the reign of Edward III. that we have. He has arranged 
his matter well. He generally strikes the happy 
mean between extreme discursiveness and lifeless 
brevity. He is certainly often graphic and picturesque 
in his treatment of incidents both great and small. 
His care in details has more than once enabled him to 
correct the errors of his predecessors and even those of 
his ultimate authorities. He has worked carefully 
at certain groups of chroniclers—those that would 
naturally suggest themselves to a writer who intended 
to deal with the theme he has chosen. But, though he 
has read widely in certain directions, he has perhaps 
not quite exhausted the list of authorities whether 
ancient or modern on which he might have been 
expected to draw. He rushes into the description of 
great battles like Cressy and Poitiers without appar- 
ently having even glanced at Herr Kéhler’s many 
volumes or at Mr. Oman’s “‘ History of the Art of 
War” or Mr. George’s ‘British Battles.” It would 
seem that he has never read Simon Islip’s curious 
‘* Speculum ” though it has now been published almost 
ten years; nor does he apparently know anything as 
to the latest theories regarding the date of its com- 
position. There are also some half-dozen minor 
contemporary or almost contemporary authorities for 
parts of the reign to whom he makes no allusion so far 
as we can find. We say ‘‘so far as we can find” 
because it is impossible to speak positively on such a 
matter since Dr. Mackinnon, with an almost amusing 
frankness, tells us at the very beginning of his preface 
that he is not going even to ‘“‘ attempt”’ to give a ‘‘ list 


of the works” he has used: we shall find them referred - 


to in the footnotes and that must suffice us. As he 
has given us no index either the unfortunate reviewer 
would be compelled to read the whole book through 
afresh before he would be quite justified in saying that 
Dr. Mackinnon has not used this or that authority. 
This is extremely perplexing to a critic. One ex- 
ample must suffice. We are under the impression 
that the Earl of Salisbury who was taken prisoner 
by the French shortly after Easter 1340 was set free 
almost immediately. We can quote a chronicler— 
strictly speaking contemporary—to that effect ; and, on 
turning to the life of this Earl given in the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” we find the writer there taking 
a similar view. Dr. Mackinnon however makes the 
Ear! “still a prisoner in the Chatelet at Paris” late in 
1341 or in 1342. Is this Dr. Mackinnon’s deliberate 
view after weighing all the pros and cons? Or is it 
merely that he does not know anything about the 
evidence for an earlier release and has not utilised the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography” ? These however 
and similar points are mere matters of detail hardly 
impairing the value of what is in most respects a very 
sound and conscientious piece of work. 

In the new volume of the ‘‘ Year Books of Edward III.” 
Mr. Owen Pike, so well known as the author of the 
excellent ‘‘ History of Crime in England,” continues his 
useful task of printing and translating documents which 
though primarily of use to the student of legal history 
and law are not infrequently useful to the student of 
English history generally. 


A DWARF AMONG THE GIANTS. 


‘* Literary Reminiscences.” By Edouard Grenier. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Abel Ram. 
London: Black. 1899. 6s. 


M EDOUARD GRENIER, an elderly and obscure 
+ French writer of verse, has written a book of 
reminiscences, in which he gives us a certain number 
of anecdotes about Lamartine, Heine, Musset, George 
Sand, Mérimée, Sainte-Beuve, and others, together 
with an account of his unsuccessful attempt to get into 
the Academy. He has little of interest to say, and 
occasionally he realises the fact. ‘‘On reading over 
the above pages,” he tells us in one place, ‘I feel that 
they are both prolix and trivial, and possibly devoid of 
interest to my readers. . . . Like all writers of memoirs, 
I seem to be chiefly concerned with myself.” Now 
M. Grenier does not seem to have been a very inter- 
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esting person. His naiveté, which is often ridiculous, 
is occasionally touching ; as when he tells us of his 
single visit to Alfred de Vigny: ‘‘I felt his death 
sincerely. I thought afterwards that he might have 
got to like me.” The desire to be liked, even by 
famous people, is a respectable desire, not discreditable 
to human nature; and M. Grenier evidently did his 
best to get famous people to like him. Sometimes he 
did it in this simple-minded way: ‘One morning | 
found Lamartine reading Fromentin’s Un E# dans /e 
Sahara. ‘Well, what do you think of it?’ said I. 
‘He is a writer of great accomplishment,’ he replied in 
his grandest manner. As may be imagined I ran off to 
tell Fromentin on the spot.” It is really difficult, now 
that Fromentin’s prose has taken its place among the 
greatest French prose of the century and Lamartine’s 
prose is completely forgotten, to realise the point of 
view of M. Grenier ; no doubt it was the point of view 


_of the time. Some of M. Grenier’s anecdotes are plea- 


sant enough, and do a little more credit to his intelli- 
gence, but his account of Heine is quite a pattern of bad 
taste, pettiness, and wounded vanity. ‘‘I never could 
make Heine listen to reason,” he tells us, with a still 
regretful surprise. He appears to have never forgiven 
Victor Hugo for not giving him his vote at the Academy, 
and for telling him quite simply that he was going to 
give it to someone else. He tells us that he said some- 
thing impertinent to Victor Hugo, and then ‘‘ bowed 
low and went down the stairs, without waiting to see 
what effect my last observation had. It was a little 
spiteful, I confess, but it grieved me to see a man of 
his genius unconscious of the fact that simplicity is the 
only attitude of mind suitable to the great ones of this 
world, and that old age loses all its charm without 
amiability and good temper.” M. Grenier does not 
seem to remember the full force of his own remark, or 
he would not have written some of the pages in this 
book. It is indeed a curious, an instructive spectacle 
to see how the writing of bad poetry disorganises the 
intelligence and the sensibilities. Here is a man, 
evidently of naturally amiable disposition, really not 
inclined to be malicious, ready to exclaim on some 
rather inadequate occasion: ‘‘ What a brave, true 
heart his was! Surely a trait like this is worth all the 
tragedies in the world, good or bad!” and yet this 
man, because he is a writer of bad poetry, remembers 
through a lifetime a not quite appreciative remark that 
has been made about his verses, remembers the mere 
absence of a compliment when he was expecting one, 
and sets the fact down in his memoirs, as if it were 
still discreditable to the great man who had slighted him. 
It is as if nature turned critic and avenged upon the 
soul of a bad poet his own verses, by drying up in him 
the very sources of fine emotion. 


OVERPRESSURE. 


‘‘Overpressure.” By S. de Brath and F. Beatty. 
London : George Philip and Son. 1899. 33. 6d. 


HE title of this book is rather a misnomer. Its real 
object seems to be not so much to dilate on the 

evils of overpressure as on the shortcomings of irrational 
curricula. For our part we do not believe that the case 
has yet been made out for overpressure in English 
secondary schools. Any analogy with experiments 
made on the subject in Board schools is beside the 
mark. Many of the children examined in that case 
were suffering far more from underfeeding than over- 
work. At all events the evil is nothing like so wide- 
spread as in France and Germany. Apart from these 
strictures the book contains a mass of interesting facts 
and ideas. The authors are quite right to base their 
theory on a physiological foundation. Any syster of 
education which regards the mental faculties as a sort of 
watertight compartment—cut off from the physical side 
on the one hand and the moral on the other—is bound to 
be arbitrary and one-sided. The authors make out a 
strong case for the teaching of science, not with a view 
to amassing data, but to cultivating the scientific 
temper. A good deal may also be said for the theory of 
the correspondence between individual and race acquire- 
ments. Of course it is an idea that must not be pushed 
to excess. It is impossible to follow up all the false 
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scents that humanity has. pursued; it is however 
judicious to point out the principal ones in order to 
show that the course of the investigator has not always 
run smooth. Science teaching should doubtless be 
made ‘‘ heuristic,” but to assert that ‘‘the age (eight 
to twelve) is unsuited to any knowledge taught de- 
ductively,” seems certainly false in the region of moral 
and religious knowledge. If morality is only taught 
inductively, how is a child to have any clear guide 
for conduct before the age of twelve? At every 
moment of its life moral problems present them- 
selves for decision. It is obvious that it must possess 
certain moral principles to which it can refer. The 
truth is, rule and example must go hand in hand where 
any serious teaching is concerned. Principles like 


winter-sown corn are all the stronger for being planted 


early even if they do not grow much at first. 

The authors have done good service in raising the 
question of curriculum, which, as Mr. Sadler has 
a out, is the central problem of instruction. 

hether many schools would accept such. a radical 
programme as that given in Table 1, we take leave to 
doubt. To us the scientific and mathematical in- 
gredients seem excessive. Mr. de Brath is a civil 
engineer, and naturally thinks there is nothing like 
science. ‘‘ Vous étes orfévre, M. Josse.” The scientific 
temper, admirable as it is, is apt to become too rigid 
from its habit of dealing with fixed quantities. An 
adequate education in the Humanities is the only train- 
ing that can give the requisite elasticity of judgment 
for dealing with the highly variable problems of human 
life. 


TOUJOURS KHAKI. 


** Cease Fire : a Story of the Transvaal War of ’81.” 
By J. Maclaren Cobban. London: Methuen. 
1900. 35. 6d. 

‘*From the Front. Stories from the Seat of War.” 
London: Sands. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

‘*Ordered South.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
London: Routledge. rgoo. 55. 

‘* Steve the Outlander: a Romance of South Africa.” 
London: Digby, Long. 1900. 6s. 

** Aletta: a Tale of the Boer Invasion.” By Bertram 
Mitford. London: White. 1900. 33s. 6d. 

|? is a debated question whether great literature is 
ever produced in times of national stress, but it is 

quite certain that a modern war produces a crop of 

ephemeral novels. Every hero of fiction must now go 
to South Africa. There is not the same obligation in 
the case of novelists, and we should be somewhat sur- 
prised to find that, with the exception of Mr. Mitford, 
any of the writers of these war-books had set foot at 
the Cape. Mrs. Williamson is discreet, and constructs 

a sensation plot over the wounded body of an amiable 

officer and baronet, whose relatives in England are 

inclined to give a little help to the Boer bullet that has 
laid him low—as these picturesque’ writers would say. 

For the rest, ‘‘ Ordered South” is a quite good story 

of the Braddonesque type, centred round the devotion 

of a somewhat sentimental but extremely heroic nurse, 
and might have stood on its own merits, undecorated 
by the Union Jacks and khaki on the cover. The 
author of ‘‘ Steve the Outlander” is evidently more at 
home in Lancashire than on the veld, and is besides 
very prolix. The virtuous heroine going to marry the 
hero at the Cape is dogged by the villain—and the 
sequel can be imagined. The most original episode in 
the book is the career of ‘‘a shrapnel shell,” which 
bursts in a Boer’s face, shattering his right hand, with 
the result that he is ‘‘ up again in a moment, rifle in 
his left hand, waiting the onslaught of the hated 
enemy.” The anonymous author of ‘‘ From the Front,” 
on the other hand, has put together several brisk war 
episodes, and the book is distinctly readable. The 
writer's attempts at reproducing Boer expletives 
bewray him, and his one idea about the enemy is that 
they do not wash. It is irritating to find this particular 
sort of cheapness within the covers of a book : it might 
well be left to patriotard newspapers. This writer has 
no scruples in commandeering Colonel Kekewich and 
Colonel Baden-Powell for service in his pages. Mr. 
Maclaren Cobban, perhaps more justifiably, incidentally. 
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introduces. Sir George: Colley into his. story. of the: 


81. war. ‘‘Cease Fire” is a. clever, piece of hack- 
work, and if ‘‘ Jess” did not exist.mightrtake rank:as 
a good description of the Boer rebellion. The simple 
hero is remarkably befooled by, an adventuress who 
suggests a pale reflection of the charming Fenian in 


Mr. Quiller-Couch’s ‘‘ Troy Town,” but is extricated. 


by a very real British: private. The story covers 
olley’s campaign and the siege of Potchefstroom. 
The hero of ‘‘ Cease Fire” is suspected of disloyalty by 
both sides, and in this resembles the hero. of Mr. 
Mitford’s ‘‘ Aletta” who, being engaged to a. Dutch 
girl, remains in the Transvaal after the outbreak of the 


present war and, on his return to Cape’ Colony, is. 


nearly shot by amiable Dutch rebels. The plot is 
melodramatic, and the love-making very poor, but. Mr. 
Mitford has succeeded most remarkably in describing 
the state of the border districts verging on rebellion, 
and the book deserves to live as.a faithful record of a 


‘ very difficult time. The characters are as different as 
possible from the lay-figures that generally do duty in: 


battle-stories, and if some of our men in the’ street 
would read it they might talk less nonsense about 
things in general. We hasten to say that Mr. Mitford 
is not a pro-Boer. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess.” Edited by P. Anderson 
Graham. London: Longmans. 1900. 75. 6d. net. 

“ The Games of Greco.” Translated and edited by Professor 
Hoffmann. London: Routledge. 1900. 2s. 

Two more interesting books on chess than these could not 
be produced for the delight and instruction of the amateur in 
chess, who has attained to an elementary knowledge of what is 
either a game, a science, or a professional occupation as the 
player may choose. Mr. Blackburne has himself selected 
annotated and arranged these games which he has been play- 
ing for nearly forty years in all parts of the world, in matches 
and tournaments— many of them also being those famous blind- 
fold games which are the wonder and admiration of all who 
are interested in chess. The editor has provided a most enter- 
taining account of the career of the famous English chess- 
player who over a quarter of a century ago was described in 
Germany as “ The Black Death of Chess Players.” Such a 
book as this is not a mere manual of chess, but a practical 
illustration, by means of the actual play of a master, of the 
development of the great game during nearly half a century ; 
and it furnishes an inexhaustible repertory of chess lore. 

“The Games of Greco” have been described as the most 
eotertaininy, if not the most instructive, of all chess books: If. 
the ignorant in chess do not understand the meaning of the 
“ poetry and romance of chess” let him learn the game, and 
then study the games of Greco the Calabrian. Even the 
unfortunate who is not yet touched by this particular species of 
poetry may be interested in knowing that the dedication of this 
little volume was accepted by Mr. Ruskin shortly before his 
death ; and it contains a letter from him to Mr. Bird, very 
characteristic, on assigning value to games of chess from his: 
own point of view. Greco is.a mysterious figure in the history 
of chess. His games have been in existence since the seventeenth 
century, and a: bibliographical, history extending over twenty 
pages of the manuscript and printed editions in all European 
languages forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
present edition. Al! English versions have been out of print 
for over halfa century ; and chess-players should be delighted 
to bave this very clearly printed, well-edited, and altogether 
convenieut little volume now placed at their disposal by the 
editors. 

“ Facsimiles of Autographs in the Department of MSS. in 
the British Museum.” Part V. Edited by G. F. Warner. 
London: British Museum. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

The fifth part, completing a first series which was begun in 


1895, of folio “ Facsimiles of Autographs in the Department of’ 


MSs in the British Museum” has appeared under the able 
editorship of Mr. G. F. Warner. It is needless to say that 
the reproductions are faultless in clearness and accuracy. 
The whole woik contains 150 specimens, of which thiry are 
comprised in the present part; and of these eighteen are 
autographs of royal and political personages from Henry VIII. 
to Gladstone, and twelve of persons famous in literature from 
Spenser to Mrs. Browning. The documents have been selected 
with great judgment, as not being merely specimens of hand- 
writing but as illustrating the character and thought of the 
writers, so far as the examples possessed by the Museum 
enable this to be done ; amongst which, to pass over some 
earlier instances, those of Cobden, Bright and Gladstone’ are 
specially noteworthy. A lengthy letter from Samuel Richardson 


in vindication of the treatment in his novel of “ the compromise’ 


between Sir Charles Grandison and Clementina in the article 
of religion.” evinced. his careful study in the delineation of his 
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hero and heroine. Another very interesting facsimile is that of 
a short symphony by Handel. The length of many of the letters 
is such as to admit of the reproduction of only a portion ; but 
the accompanying printed text gives in each case the whole of 
the document with a short description. That some of them 
are recent accessions to the Museum, and therefore compara- 
tively little known, adds tothe interest of the selection ; a few 
are indeed so recent as not yet to have received a number in 
the Museum Catalogue. A boon is conferred upon persons 
interested in any particular period or character by allowing 
each plate with its printed text to be purchased separately for 
threepence. 
“The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” and Sixty Drawings. By Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. London: Nutt. 1899. 3s. 6d. net. 
This is, a history of a wild fierce passion, not merely the zeal 
of a hunter in search of game, any game that in its amount 
and rarity may testify to his skill and endurance, but the 
intense consuming desire-for-one beautiful creature, admiration 
mixed with cruelty and the lust of possession which is the 
motive of all hunting. Gau in the pursuit of the glorious and 
incomparable Sandhill Stag endured hardships, privations and 
terrors and hardly felt them in the ecstasy of his ambition. 
He hada wonderful setting for his pursuit which raised it 
above the sordid level of town-bred passions, dense forest, 
snow-covered wastes, breathless stillnesses, rushing strengthen- 
ing winds, a boundless liberty and best of all a subtle, vigorous 
quarry, which required all his wood-lore and protracted into 
weeks and months what might have been the short-lived joy 
of a day. Day by day Gau’s passion burns fiercer unchilled by 
countless failures and defeats—until the doe in spite of the 
maneeuvres of its mate falls a gentle timid victim to the hunter’s 


knife, and Gau sickens for the moment as the realisation of the . 


futility of it all comes as a cold check to his ambition. But 
with the morning the hunting fire is quickened and at last he 
stands face to face with the Sandhill Stag and gazes with awe 
into its glorious eyes. And then we find out why this little 
history was written, for Gau wiser than most hunters is content 
to learn his lesson in the mystery of the great stag’s gaze and 
turns away innocent of his blood. Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
work in spite of affectations of styl2 is vivid and fascinating, and 
any prejudice raised by what is called the “ ang 4 ” of the 
book is dispelled by the letterpress. The full-page illustrations 
consist chiefly of shadowy trees and snowy spaces and are 
quite adequate. There are some absurd little bits of trimming 
in the way of sketches and designs on the wide margins. 


“ Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the Archives of 
the Corporation of the City of London.” Letter-Book A. 
Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe. London: Printed by 
order of the Corporation. 1899. 

The original records of the City are still but little known. So 
far as the earlier time is concerned the facts have chiefly come 
to us through the diligent compilations of two men very re- 
markable for exact learning in an inexact age, the jurist Andrew 
Horn who lived under Edward II. and the great town clerk 
John Carpenter who died early in Henry VI.’s reign. The 


time however has come when secondhand materials will not be. 


accepted by the historian, and the liberality of the Corporation’s 
library committee rises to the occasion. The long series of 
volumes known as letter-books—not because they contain copies 
of correspondence but because they are alphabetically num- 
bered—is neither uniform in its contents nor strictly chrono- 
logical. in sequence; so the present remarks apply only to 
Book A, also known as the “Little Black Book,” here calen- 
dared by the learned Records-Clerk of the Corporation. Its 
substance, apart from a few miscellaneous insertions, comprises 
chiefly two sets of entries, one of recognisances of debt, from 
about. 1275 to 1294, the other of enrolled deeds from 1281 to 
1293. Another considerable section deals with the assize of 
bread, an important but difficult and complicated subject, which 
Dr. Sharpe puts aside for the present, a decision which many 
will regret. Perhaps however it will be edited: separately along 
with the later assizes which are recorded in a different book. 
The two series here calendared are both of much interest. 
There are many worse materials for history than a record of 
debts and their causes. Among the deeds much topogra- 
phical information is to be had, and the miscellaneous 
matter includes the earliest list of the wards and their 
aldermen. 


“The Annual of the British School at Athens.” Session 
1898-99. London: Macmillan. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

This is the fifth number of the annual volume of the British 
School at Athens containing the record of the excavations made 
during the year 1898-99 under the direction of its students. 
The report on Melos in the present volume is somewhat briefer 
than usual, and the explanation is that the managing committee 
have decided to suspend for the present the excavations which 
have been proceeding there for four years. Recent political 
events have created a favourable opportunity for archzological 
students in Crete. The school has taken advantage of this.and 
intends to transfer its energies from Melos to that island so 
famous for its’ European Concert, and other classical events. In 
regard to the excavations for Greek remains at Naukratis,in 
Egypt the report is fuller. Since 1889 not much has been done 
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at that site, and if last year operations had.not been resumed it 
seems very probable that the Egyptian peasant in his new form 
of prosperity under the British régime would soon have made 
all the Greek odjets d’art and virtu inaccessible beneath 
several feet of top dressing for his cotton fields. Happily Mr. 
Hogarth, the school’s representative, arrived in time, and unless 
perchance another campaign may be undertaken ina year or 
two, all that is to be known of: Naukratis has now been brought 
to light. 


‘*Poems by Matthew Arnold.” Introduction by A. C. Benson. 
Illustrations by H. Ospovat. London: Lane. 1900. 6s. net. 
All Arnold’s poetical work. apparently is comprised in this 
edition, and the book, though it has a somewhat bourgeois air 
and is not an ideal form for the poems, will serve sufficiently 
well the ordinary reader who is satisfied with a copy of 
good size and type, and: is not fastidious. But it is not 
perhaps the ordinary reader who wants to read Arnold at all, 
and we think the reader who does would prefer to have an 
edition somewhat more dainty than this. We can only 
suggest that perhaps the book would have: lost none of its’ 
attraction by being unillustrated. Imaginative work ought 
not to be what is called illustrated, and an objectionable’ 
practice could not be carried further than in such illustrations 
as that of the “Cromwell,” which is a reproduction of an actual 
portrait of Cromwell himself, and that of the Shakespeare over 
the great sonnet. This is a wholly inartistic jumble of the 
imaginative and the real. Wecan give unreserved praise to 
Mr. Benson’s interesting and gracefully written introduction, 
biographical and critical, of the position of |Arnold as.a_ poet. 
There is enough, and not too much, for the purpose, and Mr. 
Benson seems to say exactly the right thing in the right way 
about Arnold. 


“Hector Macdonald.” By Thomas F. G. Coates. ‘ Baden- 
Powell: the Hero of Mafeking.” By W. Francis Aitken. 
London: Partridge. 1900. 2 vols. 15. 6d. each. 

“Fighting Mac” and “B.-P.,” as the subjects of these two 
brief biographies are familiarly called, are.among the most 
interesting personalities now at the front. Both are men of 
sterling character, and if one has proved that in the service of 
the British Empire the merest private has it in his own hands 
to win his way to distinction among the officers, the other has 
shown that among British officers there is maintained that 
indomitable spirit of adventure which has done so much to 
make the Empire what it is. Anunlucky wound prevented Major- 
General Hector Macdonald from rendering all the assistance 
of which he would otherwise have been capable during,recent 
operations, but Colonel Baden-Powell remains as he has been 
for six months an object of admiration and solicitude throughout 
the Empire. Mr. W. Francis Aitken has constructed a very 
interesting story out of somewhat slender materials, and his 
little volume appears on what we may hope will prove the eve 
of the relief of Mafeking. 

“America To-day.” By William Archer. London: Heine- 
mann. 1900. 6s. 

As we have pointed out before, everyone who goes to 
America wants to write a book as everyone who reads Dante 
wants to translate him. It is Americans who like to read 
about themselves, not English people who desire to read about 
Americans. The first part of Mr. Archer's book contains the 
usual gush about American hospitality and shines with the 
reflex of champagne glasses, but the second part is well worth 
perusal for it contains some extremely sensible reflections, 
especially on our relations with the United States. The writer 
en, out the grave mistakes Englishmen have been in the 

abit of making through confusing the sentiments of the busi- 

ness communities of New York and Boston for those of America 

ne large. For this our leading newspapers are principally to 
me. 

“ Embroidery or the Craft of the Needle.” By W. G. Paulson 
Townsend. London and New York: Truslove, Hanson 
and Comba. 1899. 35. 6d. net. 

Mr. Townsend’ repeats the general patter of the Arts and 
Crafts movement with some weakness of grammar style and 
understanding. He is “design master of the Royal School of 
Art-Needlework and Government Examiner for Art.” The 
greater number of examples of modern design that he gives, 
including some of his own, are most undesirable models. As a 
teacher of technique, however, he appears to be competent ; 
his explanation of stitches is clear and very well illustrated by 
diagrams. Other illustrations from ancient work do some- 
thing to counterbalance the author’s taste. Mr. Walter Crane 
contributes an amiable introduction. 


“The Statesman’s Year Book.” Edited by J. Scott Keltie. 
London : Macmillan. 1900, 10s. 6d, 

This valuable and now almost indispensable “ statistical and 
historical record of the States of the world for the year 1900” 
is in its thirty-seventh year. Carefully revised in accordance 
with the latest available official returns, it says something how- 
ever brief about everything concerning the constitution and 
position political, social and economic of all countries! Not 
the least useful of the work is the list of authorities given 
after each section which; enable the student. to save: time in 
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looking up books of reference. One of the new maps given 
shows at a glance the political position of the Pacific. 
“The Life of Dante.” By the late E. H. Plumptre. Edited 
by A. J. Butler. London: Isbister. 1900. 25. 6d. net. 
A charming little book, uniform with the edition of the late 
Dean Plumptre’s translation of the “ Divine Cc medy” which has 
recently appeared in three volumes. The editor has pruned 
some extravagances but has left untouched other speculations 
of a great Dante scholar, whose credulity is certainly no more 
likely to mislead than the excessive scepticism of certain 
critics. 


A THEOLOGICAL COLUMN. 


“ The Hebrew Tragedy.” By Colonel C. R. Conder. London: 
Blackwood. 1900. 35. 

This is a graceful, and indeed often beautiful, little book. 
The author makes use of his great knowledge of Oriental 
history, scenery, and customs, to tell afresh in his own language 
the story of the rise and fall of the Hebrew nation, laying 
«mphasis on guiding principles rather than on events. It is 
what the Germans would call a “Kirchengeschichte im 
Grundriss” and somewhat reminds us of Dr. Rudolf Sohm’s 
charming history of the Christian Church written on the same 
lines. It is obvious that a history of this kind must reflect some- 
what clearly the author’s own standpoint, and Colonel Conder’s 
attitude towards the Old Testament comes out plainly in these 
pages. He is a staunch opponent of the “higher criticism,” 
and would place the majority of the books of the Old Testament 
near to their traditional dates ; the law is to him centuries 
earlier than the prophets. And we are bound to say that he 
makes out quite a fair case for the development of Israelite 
religion on these principles. Though conservative on this 
point, however, he seems willing to concede a considerable 
amount of legendary element in the earlier books of the Bible, 
stories of deeds of valour “told with pride from mouth to 
mouth, when people gathered to the vintage-feast, or round the 
fire at night.” And on another point he conceives the history 
of Israel has a message to the modern Christian— the peril and 
guilt of idolatry ; any image in a church is an idol, and the 
poor ritualistic clergy are lashed unsparingly in his last pages, 
though we imagine they would repudiate with perfect sincerity 
the charge that “they forget the great commandment, whiie, 
like the Yous, they are intent on washing cups and platters.” 
But with the exception of this rather needless piece of polemic, 
the bodk is one of great sweetness and power. 


* The Epistle of S. Paul’s First Trial.” By Rocksborough R. 
Smith. Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 1899. 

This essay resembles the “ program ” of a German University 
candidate for his degree; the author, a young Cambridge 
scholar, of whose work we may hope in time to see more, has 
chosen a subject well suited for compact presentation— the date 
of the Epistle to the Philippians—and he has handled it neatly. 
The majority of commentators were inclined to place it towards 
the end of the first Roman imprisonment of S. Paul till Light- 
foot’s work appeared. He carried away the general current of 
opinion in England in favour of an earlier date; and the 
average English student has of late been content to follow him 
and place the Epistle a few months after S. Paul's arrival in 
Rome. Mr. Smith pleads afresh for the later period and would 
date its composition during the actual trial before the Emperor, 
tha’ event in S. Paul’s life of which we know so little and would 
fain know so much. Various difficulties in the Epistle may no 
doubt be explained by the supposition that it was written during 
the stress and anxiety of such a critical time ; but there seems 
to be one greater difficulty created. If S. Paul wrote the 
Philippian letter then, how is it that there is no direct mention 
of the trial from beginning to end of it? The Apostle was not 
as a rule reticent about himself and his circumstances. 


“A Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels.” Part I. 
S. Matthew, Division I., i.-xiv. By Edward Miller. 
_ London: Bell. 1899. 5s. net. 

There was but one Burgon, and Prebendary Miller is his 
yhet. We are afraid this is true in these days of textual 
criticism of the New Testament ; and it is a pity, because there 
will. be a tendency with younger students to pay very little or 
no heed to a side in the controversy which possesses so few 
champions ; and yet in whatever direction our final judgment 
may tend, the evidence on this side needs careful study. This 
book however is not so much a “textual commentary” on the 
first fourteen chapters of S, Matthew as a critical edition of 
them. Mr. Miller prints in full the text which Dean Burgon 
and he considered to be the right one, with critical notes (inter- 
spersed in an awkward way between the verses of the text), so as 
to show the amount of evidence which exists for the traditional 
text, and to set it out to the best advantage. He has taken 
immense pains and collected together a very Jarge amount of 
material : several uncials and many more cursives are added 
to the already long lists given by Tischendorf in his eighth 
editio maior ; and the list of Fathers almost takes one’s breath 
away. We doubt however whether the effect of it all upon 
Mr. Miller’s opponents will be more than to show them what 
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they were already willing to admit—that the traditional text 
was used by the great mass of the later Fathers. Yet careful 
compilation is never labour lost, and unexpected truths are 
often brought to light by it. A good point is made by Mr. 
Miller on pp. 37, 39, where be notes that the shorter form of 
the verse in Matt. v. 44 in so many of the Fathers may be 
simply due to the fact that though they knew all the clauses 
they did not care to quote them all ; “the first and fifth clauses 
were taken to imply all the rest for ordinary purposes.” Ina 
work of this kind perfect accuracy is unattainable and we have 
noticed one or two slips. On p. 3 (Matt. i. 18), Irenaeus iii. 11,8 
is quoted for the reading ’Incot Xpiorov ; but though the Greek 
reads this, the Latin version both here and in iii. 14, 2 reads 
Christi without Jesu. Also on p. 50 the Old-Latin g' is wrongly 
quoted (from Tischendorr) for reading regnum without any 
addition ; it should be g*. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Histoires de Masques. By Jean Lorrain. Paris : Ollendorff. 
1900. 3f. 5o0c. 

It would be curious to encounter the admirers of MM. 
Catulle Mendés and Jean Lorrain. They are exceedingly 
numerous, we believe ; they belong to a queer class, and their 
mood is either mad or melancholy. So dull do they find their 
fellow-creatures that they avoid them, and found cliques. No 
optimists may join them ; no healthy souls need seek admit- 
tance to this eccentric circle—you must be very sad, or very 
mad, or very bad, to enjoy its shady sympathy. Then, perhaps, 
M. Mendés or his pupil, Jean Lorrain, will make you the hero 
of a story : make you condemn honesty and virtue ; make you 
speak cruelly of women ; make you commit uncanny crimes ; 
make you take haschisch or ether ; make you a sceptic, a 
cynic, a corrupt, cowardly, and altogether a contemptible cha- 
racter. Were some charitable person to take the authors of 
“ Méphistophélia” and “ Histoires de Masques” in hand, and 
to try to make them realise how cheap it is to ridicule purity, 
and how false it is to depict humanity as invariably vicious and 
sinister, there might be some hope for that unfortunate couple. 
Both have proved themselves to be veritable poets on several 
occasions:; it is only when they take to prose that they become 
depraved—and, in M. Lorrain’s last volume of short stories, this 
lamentable fact is terribly visible. Whereas M. Mendés con- 
cerns himself chiefly with full-grown monsters, his pupil 
is given to portraying the life of younger men who have not yet 
reached what, for want of a stronger term, we may call the 
heights of monstrosity. They are only learning, as it were ; 
they have still to acquire infinite experience. And so they 
poison themselves with drugs in order to get into a madder 
state ; and have visions ; and are haunted by vicious spectres ; 
and consort with unearthly characters ; and do their utmost to 
see and practise what is most infamous in life. Some, fortu- 
nately, die miserably in a mad-house. Others are only about to 
goinsane. The rest alas! live on. 

Mon = By Henri Fremont. Paris: Ollendorff. 1900. 
3f. Soc. 

Condemned to death for the murder of his two little daughters, 
Derlinder, a petit employé, writes down the history of the crime 
in his cell. All went well until Pinot appeared upon the 
scene. Pinot took his wife. Pinot spoilt the children until 
they loved him better than their father. He, Derlinder, was 
neglected. He, Derlinder, suffered. He could bear the slights, 
the intrigue, the insults no longer ; and, in a moment of mad- 
ness, killed his two children whom he adored. Pinot and 
Madame Derlinder gave false evidence against him ; and the 
judge condemned. The murder, M. Fremont tells us, really 
happened ; the diary of Derlinder is no forgery, but the whole 
affair is narrated with such passion that the author’s declaration 
is scarcely necessary. In spite of the appalling nature of the 
crime, one sympathises (like M. Fremont) with Derlinder. The 
condemned man does not spare himself; yet there were seldom 
more extenuating circumstances. Powerfully does Derlinder 
describe the miseries of his ménage; and, as he goes on, 
startles one with his brilliant satire, his concentrated fury, his 
ghastly wit. As a document, M. Fremont’s “ book ” is exceed- 
ingly valuable ; it is the cry of a condemned man whose dream 
it was to lead a simple and retired life, and whose fate it was to 
suffer from first to last. 


Thédtre de Meithac et Halévy. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1900. 
3f. 50c. 

It was a happy thought of M. Halévy’s son to collect the 
plays of Meilhac and his father with a view to publishing them 
in book form. No modern playwrights have understood and 
portrayed Parisian life more thoroughly and powerfully than 
those brilliant and successful collaborators. “ Frou-Frou,” 
played for the first time at the Gymnase in October 1869, is now 
one of the most popular pieces in the répertoire of the Comédie 
Francaise ; while “La Belle Héléne,” still older, was revived 
with infinite success at the Variétés only the other day. Both 
are included in the present volume, which is only the first of 
many ; and are followed by those highly entertaining and 
amusing comedies, “ L’Eté de la Saint-Martin” and “Le Roi 
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Candaule.” Playgoers will remember all four as each is being 
revived perpetually ; and so it is wholly unnecessary for us 
to discuss MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s astonishing facility in 
providing brilliant dialogue and absorbing plots. Unlike their 
successor in the Académie Francaise, M. Henri Lavedan, 
neither has even stooped to mere sugyestiveness. Frou-Frow’ 3 
fault was not perpetrated in the same spirit that induced M. 
Lavedan’s heroines to fall ; nor do the authors of “La Belle 
Héléne” indulge in that cheap and flippant cynicism that 
characterises such pieces as the “Vieux Marcheur” and 
“ Nouveau Jeu.” We look forward to the second volume of 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s plays ; and hope that success will 
crown the first. 

Le Fils a Papa. By Hugues Le Roux. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

1900. 3f. 50Cc. 

The author of this rather silly story is not only a novelist ; 
he is a politician, a journalist, and an educationist as well. 
He occupies himself with the “ workman’s question,” also. He 
is a fierce opponent of the Royalist party. He is one of the 
most formidable enemies of the Catholic Church. In a word, 
he is indefatigable. Neither the theme nor the conclusion of 
his last story is new. As chief characters, M. Le Roux has 
chosen MM. de la Marc and Herrmann and their sons. The 
fathers are political opponents ; and despise one another. They 
live in the provinces ; and M. ‘de la Matc is a Royalist and 
Catholic while M. Herrmann is a Republican. Both have 
different ways of bringing up their respective sons. Whereas 
young de la Marc is spoilt, Herrmann jeune has a hard time of 
it. And of course Herrmann jeune does well while young de 
la Marc goes wrong. And of course the Republican triumphs 
while the Royalist and Catholic falls. Madame Herrmann is a 
grotesque person who is for ever plunging her children into 
baths, “comme les Anglais.” An actress who becomes the 
mistress of young de la Marc is the only sympathetic character 
in the book which, among other faults, contains stereotyped 
phrases and appalling truisms that would have made Flaubert 
and Guy de Maupassant shed tears. 


Soldats, Poétes, et Tribunes. Philippe Audebrand. 
Paris : Calmann Lévy. 1900. 3f. Soc. 

With undue modesty, M. Audebrand calls these delightful 
sketches “ Petites Mémoires du X1Xe Siécle.” As a matter of 
fact, they are by far the mest entertaining and interesting 
memoirs that we have read for a long time. The author has 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of many great men. He has 
been a welcome guest in several literary, artistic, and theatrical 
salons. And his account of them is at once refreshing and 
delightful. Among the most entertaining chapters in the book 
we may name “ Un Satiriste d’il ya Soixante Ans,” “ Le Souper 
de Beaucaire,” “ Les Bals d’Armand Marrast,” and an “ appre- 
ciation” of Henry Murger. Endowed with a keen sense of 
humour and an extremely graceful style, M. Philippe Aude- 
brand succeeds at once in sgn, A his reader ; and we take 
this opportunity of thanking him for his excellent little book. 


Un Cérébral. By Jean Revel. Paris: Charpentier. 1900. 


3f. 50. 

It is a lamentable but very true fact that the average French 
novelist cannot introduce American and English characters to 
the public without making them do the most unheard-of things 
and without compelling t > Row to utter the strangest nonsense. 
He cannot find appropriate names for them, either—and so 
we were not surprised to hear that M. Revel’s heroine (an 
American) was a Miss Carina Livings and even less astonished 
when she sent an ambassador in the person of a Madame 
Ebely to tell Julien Cybel that she (Carina) loved, and longed 
to marry him. Julien, a famous novelist, had never seen Carina 
before. She was not in the least embarrassed when she met 
him ; but changed her mind after a while and, although Cybel 
asked her to become his wife, preferred to be his mistress. She 
left him suddenly and returned to America, and——. We 
confess that we put the book down at this point, and that we 
would rather do any penance than take it up again. 

Zoby. By Henry Greville. Paris: Plon. 1900. 3f. Soc. 

This is Madame Henry Greville’s sixty-fourth novel; and 
yet she is as fresh and as charming and as interesting as ever. 
Many have charged her with being mild and even maudlin ; 
but for our part, we have never found her books to be other 
than delightfully refreshing. Pessimism, according to M. Jules 
Lemaitre, has settled upon the French novelists of to-day ; and 
when we remember the many, many books that appear under 
the name of well-known writers every week, we are compelled 

to admit that the President of the Ligue de ‘la Patrie Francaise 
has, on this occasion, spoken the truth. Weary are we of the 
“ ménage & trois,” and its consequences. Better women and 
better men than those we so invariably encounter in the modern 
French novel are what we often long for ; and when we take 
up one of Madame Greville’s novels, we have our wish. Per- 
haps it is that this delightful author frequently concerns herself 
with country families, portraying a pure and peaceful rural life ; 
yet, even when she takes herself to a town, she chooses 

ters that are refined and surroundings that are sweet. 
In “Zoby,” Madame Greville sets the scene of her story in 

(Continued on page x.) 
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Ghent and other Belgian towns ; and her heroine is one of 
those sympathetic creations that have so often come from her 
inexhaustible yet invariably graceful pen. 


Le Doute plus fort que?Ameur. By the Author of “ Amitié 
Amoureuse.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1900. 3f. Soc. 

At first sight, the characters in this novel appear to be un- 
necessarily sentimental. Héléne Tremors marries Jacques de 
Luzy, an officer whose task it is to lead e itions into far- 
away countries. On one of these expeditions an officer 
commits suicide ; but de Luzy, in order to save a scandal, 
reports that he has died of enteric fever. Through the offices 
of an officious relation, the body of the officer is exhumed and, 
-of course, a bullet wound is found ; and so de :Luzy is accused 
‘of murder. He is acquitted, however. His wife, a sensitive 
and tender woman, is haunted by the suspicion that her 
‘husband is guilty of the crime. In spite of his protestations, 
she cannot believe him. And.so he commits suicide. Bluntly 
,told, this story seems improbable ; but the author of “Amitié 
Amoureuse” possesggs so graceful a style and describes 
chateau life so delicately that his last novel makes quite 

pleasant reading. 
La- Société Francaise du Sitcle au Sitcle. By 
Victor du Bled. Paris: Perrin. 1900. 

We reviewed, in this column some weeks ago, two or three 
volumes that had to do with the “ salons” of the past and pre- 
ceding centuries ; but M. du Bled’s account of the same subject 
1s a more excellent description of old times and manners. This, 
we imagine, is only.a first volume, for it closes with the.end of 
the eighteenth century ; and as it consists of a collection of con- 
‘ferences, its style is at once free andeasy. After an interesting 
chapter on “Les Femmes au XVIe Siécle,” M. du Bled gives a 
vivid picture of the Court of Henri IV. ; then of the old Hétel 
de Rambouillet ; then of the surroundings of Cardinal Richelieu ; 
then of political, social, and artistic salons. Manyan amusing 
anecdote is-told ; much gossip is to be encountered here and 
there ; and we may well thank M. du Bled for collecting his 
lectures and publishing them in a book. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. mai, 1900. 3fr. 

In.an article on “Le Mouvement Panceltique” M. Charles 
Le Goffie takes as text a remark of M. Zimmer professor in the 
University. of Greifswald that the “Celtic fringe,” which he 
says is a phrase employed contemptuously by the English, and 
we think by the way that this is quite a misrepresentation, 
covers a powerful agitation whose possible consequences escape 
the blindness of the governments. The thesis is that Pan- 
keltism is a movement with which Europe will have to reckon as 
it does with Panslavism and Pangermanism. M. Le Goffie gives 
a most interesting account of the revival of Pankeltism chiefly 
from the literary side, but we gather that he does not estimate 
very highly these prospects of Pankeltism as a political force. 
He seems inclined to believe that as a separatist movement it is 
not vital, and that its promoters have no intention of running it 
with that object. He decidedly rejects the idea as applied to 
Brittany, with the exception of Ireland he is unable to see 
any proof of it elsewhere. He does full justice to the ardent 
spirit of race which animates Pan-Keltism, but he also points 
out that there is as much animosity between the various sections 
of the Keltic family as any of them have towards those of non- 
Keltic races. Their jealousy prevented the Scotch and the 
‘Welsh from supporting Irish Home Rule, but possibly they may 
unite in securing Home Rule all round, which he thought would 
settle the Irish question. We could hardly accept his version 
of the history of this movement : but after all it is the literary 
and ethnological questions treated in the article that make it 
attractive and valuable. 


Revue Bleue. 28 avril. 

After declaring that “Englishmen are asking why Europe 
condemns the Boer war,” M. Georges Lyon kindly answers 
the question for them. But his arguments in favour of the 
“forty thousand agriculturists who have made themselves 
soldiers ” are as weak as his condemnation of the Cabinet that 
has sent out “‘ 130,000 trained men” is unjust ; while his criti- 
cism of public enthusiasm in London is singularly ill-timed 
when we remember how Paris received Marchand only a few 
months ago. England has small reason to rejoice over her 
victories gained by huge odds, declares M. Lyon; still we 
might remind him that Paris had even less reason to indulge in 
extravagant manifestations when the “hero of Fashoda” re- 
turned from his unfortunate campaign, and that the Parisian 
press hailed him with a wildness of speech that its confréres on 
the other side of the Channel would never dream of bestowing 
upon even Lord Roberts or Generals Kitchener and Macdonald. 
No doubt the Fashoda episode haunts M. Georges Lyon as it 
haunts Messrs. Millevoye, Drumont, and Rochefort ; that is the 
most merciful excuse we can make for his paper on “ L’Angle- 
terre et ’Opinion.” An unusyally brilliant dialogue by M. 
André Lichtenberger and the “Silhouettes Parisiennes” of 
“ Zadig” (of M. J. H. Rosny, this time) are well worth reading ; 
while the “ Mouvement Littéraire ” of M. André Beaunier is an 
admirable bit of criticism. 

Revue des Revues. 1 mai. 

The question of the Cromwell statue has inspired several 

French writers to criticise the policy and principles of the 
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man who did Charles I. to death. Although Cromwell’s stern 
mood and manners can in no way win the sympathy of the 
pleasure-loving Frenchman, many scribes have been dishonest 
to profess an. enthusiasm for him which they cannot 
possibly feel ; and no doubt M. Paul d’Estrée’s article in the 
current number of the “ Revue des Revues”—in which he pub- 
lishes some letters that passed between Cromwell and Cardinal 
Mazarin—will convince the ordinary French reader that it was 
Cromwell’s aim to bring about an alliance between England 
and France. The letters, we may add, will only be another 
proof (to those who have studied the reign of the Common- 
wealth) of Cromwell’s cunning and hypocrisy. An interesting 
article on the “ question ” of Alsace-Lorraine ; a short story by 
“Carmen Sylva,” and a charming poem, “Le Chevalier du 
Désespoir” are. other features of this popular review. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


An interesting article might no doubt be written on the 
effect of the war on books and the book trade. Whatever the 


.effect it is not apparent on the surface. The publishers 


continue to announce works of interest and importance, nor 
does there seem any slackening of energy on the part.of the 

roducers of lighter and essentially ephemeral matter. Fora 
es time to come we shall inevitably be called upon to deal 
with books on the war, but for the moment they promise to 
share the field with works on a monument to peace. Messrs. 
Virtue with a handsome illustrated serial publication, and Mr. 
Heinemann with a practical guide are among the first to utilise 
the opportunities latent in the Paris Exhibition. 

Among forthcoming books on the war there are Mr. P. C. 
Hugh’s “The Siege of Ladysmith,” which Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall will publish, and “ Four Months’ Siege” being letters 
from Ladysmith written by Mr. H. H. S. Pearse which Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish. Messrs. Smith, Elder have almost 
ready Miss Violet Markham’s “South Africa: Past and 
Present,” and Mr. John Long will reproduce some war articles 
from the “ Westminster” under the title “Social Life in the 
British Army.” “ The Rhodesians ” are the subject of a volume 
by Mr. Stracey Chambers, which Mr. Lane has in the pres-. 

In the department of biography—or autobiography—Messrs. 
Cassell are preparing Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ “ Personal Re- 
collections ” which will appeal to a large circle of friends made in 
the course of a varied and venturesome career. The same 

blishers announce “fresh studies in the life of Christ” by 

an Farrar to appear under the title “ The Life of Lives.” A 
new volume on Normandy, written by Mr. Percy Dearmer and 
illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell, will be added to their 
Highways and Byways series by Messrs. Macmillan, who 
will also issue in the Eversley Series parts of Mr. J. G. 
Frazers handsome edition of Pausanias’ “ Descrip ion .of 
Greece.” The Rev. H. H. Jeaffreson has practically re-written 
“Central Italy” for Mr. John Murray—the present issue being 
the twelfth edition. Mr. Henry Frowde has in hand Mr. W. J. 
Sedgefield’s modern English version of King Alfred’s “ Con- 
solation of Boethius.” 

“The Ascent of Mount St. Elias” in Alaska by the Duke of 


Abruzzi and “England and America: a Short Examination 


of their International Intercourse 1783-1872” by Mr. Edward 
Smith are promised by Messrs. Constable. Professor John 
Rhys and Mr. David Brynmor Jones have co-operated in 
extracting from the report of the Royal Commission on Welsh 
land an account of “ The Welsh People : their Origin, Language 


and History,” which Mr. Unwin will issue. From the same 


blisher we are to have “The Complete Works of Mathilde 

lind,” under the .editorship of Mr. Arthur Symons. Mir. 
Henry J. Drane,announces for immediate issue “A Year with 
Nature and.the Birds” by Mr. W. Percival Westell. Mr. Dent 
will add Mr. H. D. Alster’s ‘‘My Birds” to the Haddon 
Library, to which Mr. Otto Paget will contribute a book on 
hunting and the Hon. Robert Lyttelton a book on cricket aad 
olf. 
Novelists, as our review columns show this week, have already 
seized eagerly on the war as a setting for their plots. At least 
one novel will appear immediately which comes under the 
heading “ Toujours Khaki.” Mr. John Oakley has written and 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish in a few days “A 
Gentleman in Khaki.” Mr. John Murray has two important 
novels in the press, one by Miss M. E. Wilkins called “ The 
Heart’s Highway,” an old Virginian romance; the other by 
Mrs. E. Wharton, the author of “The Greater Inclination,” 
entitled ““The Touchstone.” Mrs. Flora Steel has not given 
us anything lately. Her new novel, “Voices of the Night,” 
will shortly be published by Mr. Heinemann, who later will send 
out Mrs. Steel’s other new novel, “The Hosts of the Lord.” 

Mr. Heinemann will also publish a new novel by Charles 
Granville—who, it now appears, is none other than the Ea:! of 
Ellesmere—entitled “ Jem Carruthers.” Mr. Frankfort Moore 
has turned Nell Gwyn to the purposes of fiction. “Nell Gwyn, 
Comedian,” is in Messrs. C. A. Pearson’s list of forthcoming 
volumes. “Woman and Artist” is the title of a new novel by 
‘Max O’Rell to be issued by Messrs. Warne and Co. Mr. 
Edward Arnold announces the continued demand -for -“ Red 
Pottage,” of which 37,000.cqpies have already been sold. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
(Forming a volume in The Temple Cyclopzdic Primers.) Cloth, 1s, net. 
Literature.—‘ A cheap book, a good book, and a timely book.” 
BEATRICE D’ESTE, Duchess of Milan 1475-1497. 


A Study of the Renaissance. By Jutta Carrwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady), 
Author of “‘ Madamo,” “Sacharissa,” &c. Large demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 


158. net. 
_ Saturday Review.—“ One is grateful to Mrs. Ady for an agreeable account of a 
rich and varied life, which has delighted her, as it must delight all those who study 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Eéhet bp the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
-With Illustrations. Large crown Svo. cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
FLY-FISHING. By Sir Epwarp Grey. 
Preface by the Marquess or Granny. Third Thousand. 
theneum. ‘‘ Sir Edward Grey's book rightly falls into the first rank of angling 
books. It is sensible, replete with observations founded on experience, ane engaging 


in style.” 
WILD LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. 
_ Morning Post.—‘‘ It would be difficult to find a more attractive modern work in 
its own class of literature.” 
OUR GARDENS By the Very Rev. Dean Hore. Fifth 
jousand. 

Times.—‘‘ The author of the ‘ Book of Roses’ is an excellent ‘ pedagogue,’ as he 
oe in his last chapter. His pupils should be many, and they will learn 

ch. 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations by HELEN M. James, and Maps. 
_ Daily News. “As far as it has gone, Messrs. Dent & Co.’s Medieval Town 
Series 1s one of the best publications of its class. Tourists on the Continent will 
find that these volumes are excellent guide-books.” . 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
MOSCOW. By Wirt 3s. 6d. net. 


_ Spectator.—‘ Altog it is an exhaustive little book, and above all the illustra- 
tions are charming.” 


PERUGIA. By Marcarer Symonps and Lina Durr Gorpon. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


ROUEN. By Tueopore A. Cooke. Third Thousand. 4s. 6d. net. 
TOLEDO. By Hannau Lyncu. Second Thousand. 3s. 6d. net. 


NUREMBERG. By Ceci. Heapriam. Second Thousand. 
3s. 6d. net. 
A CATALOGUE wiil be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


With a General © 


LANE’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
RUDYARD KIPLING: a Criticism. By Ricnarp 


Le Gacuienne. With a Bibliography by Joun Lang, and a New Portrait... 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Volume ITI. of “ Flowers of Parnassus.” Demy 16mo. 


MARPESSA. By SrepHen Puituirs. Illustrated’ 


by Phillip Connard. Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
READY MAY 4. 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX: a Novel. 
By Henry Hartanp, Author of ‘‘ Comedies and Errors,” ‘Grey Roses,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

READY MAY 8. 
THE RHODESIANS: Sketches of English Life 


in a? Africa. By Srracey CuHambers. Bound in khaki, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
IN CAP AND BELLS: a Book of Verse. By 


— SeaMAN. Uniform with “The Battle of the Bays.” Fcap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 
PAOLA AND FRANCESCA: a Play. By 


STEPHEN Puiuirs. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Tenth Thousand. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: some Characteristics. 


By Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE. With a Bibliography ae Enlarged) by Joux 


Lane. Portrait, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ew Revised Edition. 


WHAT IS POETRY? an Essay. By Epmonp 


Howes, Author of The Silence of Love.’ Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE: a 


Tragic Fairy Tale. By RicHarp Le GaLuienne. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By 


G. S. Srreet, Author of ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Boy,” “‘ The Wise and the 
Wayward,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER TO EVANGELINE: a Romance. 


3y C. G. D. Rozerts, Author of ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ACROBAT: a Novel. By Joun D. Barry. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WHITE DOVE: a Novel. By W. J. Locke. 
Author of ‘‘ Derelicts,” ‘‘ Idols,” &c. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 6s. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0,’S LIST, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,” &c. 


Sketch. —‘* The story is, in my opinion, Mr. Weyman’s best.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—** A tale that moves briskly and stirs the blood 
with frequent incident.” 

Pilot.—* Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘Sophia’ is the most charming 
book of its kind that we have met with for a long while.” 

Pall Mail Gazette.—* ‘Sophia’ should take rank with the very 
best of Mr. Weyman’s fascinating novels. . . . There is no flatness 
on any page ; it is consistently best Stanley Weyman.” 

Spectator.—‘*In regard to atmosphere, lifelikeness, and character- 
isation it marks a great advance on the author’s earlier ventures.” 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


THIRD EDITION. With 13 Plates and 91 I!lustrations in the Text 
by H. G. Willink and others, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


With a NEW CHAPTER on ‘‘ MOUNTAINEERING IN FAR- 
AWAY COUNTRIES,” by the Right Hon. J. BRYCE, M.P. 


MOUNTAINEERING 


By C. T. DENT. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. J. BRYCE, M.P., 
Sir MARTIN CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, 
C. E. MATTHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, 
H. G. WILLINK, 
and Introduction by Mr. Justice WILLS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE SIGN THE 


The First Annual Volume of THE ¢ HORD, «@ Quarterly 
devoted to Music, is now ready. It contains Ten full-page Plates, a 
Facsimile of a Score by Beethoven, and over Thirty Articles by John 
F. Runciman, Vernon Blackburn, H. A. Scott, Edward A. Baugham, 
Alfred Bruneau, RK. R. Terry, ‘‘ Israfel,” Laurence Binyon, &c. 
The volume is handsomely bound in linen, and the top edges are gilt. 
It will not be reprinted. 


Price Five Shillings Net. 


The Sixth Quarterly Volume 
DOME, «a Magazine and Review of Architecture, Literature, 
Music, and the Graphic Arts, will be ready next week. It contains 
about Thirty full-page Plates (most of which are separately printed), 
and Fiction, Poetry and Criticism by Oswald Sickert, W. B. Yeats, 
Laurence Binyon, John F. Runciman, Campbell Dodgson, C. /. 
Holmes, &c. 
both sides. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence Net. 


The Six Volumes of the New Series, containing nearly Two 
Thousand pages and uniformly bound suitably for the table or the 


The volume is bound in blue cloth gilt on back and 


bookcase, can be supplied for a short time at the price of One Guinea , 


Net. 
and there can be no more satisfactory purchase than this for the 
library of the country house. 


Parts 1, 2, and § of THE DOME (First Series) were ad- 
vanced in price some time ago to 2s. 6d. each Net, but a few complete 
sets of the First Series (published at Five Shillings for the five parts) 
still remain, and are obtainable either in original boards or in a hand- 
some canvas binding. The volume contains 500 pages and 50 Plates 
(many of which are in colours). Ee 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence Net. 


1°, 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 


Almost without exception the articles are of permanent interest, 


of the New Series of THE © 
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MESSRS. CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The most perfect representation of the 
feademy ever placed within reach of the 
public.” WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

To be Published in 
FIVE PARTS, price Is. each; or in 
ONE VOLUME, price 7s. 6d. 


Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1900 


PART 4 will be ready MAY 7th, and the remaining 

Parts during that month and early in JUNE. 

1. The work contains reproductions of IMPORTANT ACADEMY 
PICTURES that appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 

2. The pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to give an.excellent 
idea of the originals. 

3. The reproductions are EXQUISITELY PRINTED on Plate 
Paper. 

4. This is the ONLY FINE ART PUBLICATION devoted exclu- 
sively to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


A COMPANION WORK TO FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
Ready next week, price 15s. 


The Life of Lives. 


Further Studies in the Life of Christ. 
BY THE VERY REV. 
W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R:S. 


‘DRAN OF CANTERBURY, 


Author of “ The Life of Christ,” “ The Life and 
Work of St. Paul,” &c. 


This important new work deals with questions of high importance 
which the Gospels suggest, and aims at deepening the faith and 
brightening the hope in Christ of all who read it. Dean Farrar’s 
**Life of Christ” has attained immense popularity in every quarter 
of the globe, and the author’s new work will doubtless meet with an 
equally cordial reception, as it is regarded as an indispensable comple- 
ment to his former famous work. 


Ready shortly, price 7s. Gd. 


Personal Recollections. 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Mr. Edwards, who is one of the most experienced and renowned 
of English writers upon music, has been an Editor, Playwright, War 
Special and Foreign Correspondent, and his various vocations have 
naturally brought him into contact with many notable and interesting 
persons. His new work is full of stories of these. 


Now Ready, 
A SIXPENNY EDITION 


The Impregnable City. 


‘By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“ Those of us who are willing, and fain, to keep youn as long as possible will 
eread Mr. ae latest romance, ‘ The Impregnable City,’ with the keenest 


edelight.”—- 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, London, 
Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


PART V. NOW READY. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By 


H. E. Cunuirre. 

Pent should take in the finely illustrated History of the Boer War which 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing in Fortnightly Parts of 40 pages, price One 
Shilling each. There is, and there will be, nothing like it. 

It is finely printed in large, clear type, the narrative is accurate and.spirited, and 
the price is low. Assuming that a volume extend to about 400 pages, you will buy 
a magnificent and timely book for TEN SHILLINGS. 

By Joun 


Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 

This book contains a full narrative by an eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts 
and of his final success. The story is of absorbing interest, and is the only complete 
account which has appeared. 

‘““There can be no doubt that ‘Mr. Atkins ha» given us by far the best book, and 
the one most om | to survive the present war The complicated story of the 
campaign in Natal unfolds itself clearly and smoothly in his pages, where we are 
enabled to watch the gradual development of the drama with ail the vividness con- 
ferred by seeing through the eyes of a.contemporary observer Mr. Atkins ,has a 
genius for the painting of war which entitles bim already to be ranked-with Besbes 
and Steevens, and encourages 1s to hope that he may one day rise to the level of 
Napier and Kinglake.”—/ all Mall Gazette. 

By H. W. 


LADYSMITH: The Diary of a Siege. 


WERINSON. With 16 Plansand Illustrations and a Map. .Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By Peter Becxrorp. 


ef by J..Otho Paget, and Hlustrated by G. H. Jalland. Demy 8vo. 


This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport 
and many footnotes by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the ated of modern 
knowledge. 

“* Beckford’s ‘ oe on Hunting’ has long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it a favourite with lovers of liter..ture.’ 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF HAWKING. 
E. B. Micnett. With 3 Photegravures by G. E. Lodge, and other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. ros. 

A complete description of the Hawks, Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their training and treatment. It is not only a 
historical account, but a complete practical guide. 

“* A book that will help and delight the expert.” — Scotsman. 

“Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.”--Daily Telegraph. 


THE NOVELIST. No. X. 
VELDT AND ‘LAAGER: Tales of the Transvaal. By 


S..E. VaLentine. Price 6d. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


Part I. Now Ready, Price 1s. 6d. containing a 
FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVYURE FRONTISPIROE, 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


1900. 
Special Extra Numbers of JOURNA.,” 
Complete in Twelve Monthly Parts at 1s. 6d. each. 
‘BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON A SPECIALLY-MADE ART PAPER. 


FULL OF ILLUS! RATIONS, 


Each Number contains a full-page SPECIAL FRONTISPIECE, 
printed separately. 


AN EPOCH IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
THE GREATEST EXHIBITION the world has 


ever seen. 


THE FRENCH ‘NATION has a special genius in 


matters of Art. 


THE BUILDINGS AND DiiCORATIONS are 


alone worth a visit. (See the Illustrations in Part I.) 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1900 reaches a level of 


artistic excellence hitherto unsurpassed. 


Part I. Now Ready, As. 6d. 


With over 40 superb Illustrations of the Buildings— 
French, Colonial and Foreign, &c. 


AND A 


FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVYURE FRONTISPIECE, 


OLD PARIS. 
Ask xyour Bookseller to show you Part I. 


London: H. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietorsiby SeorTiswoomE & 


5 by Duncan WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street 


the Connty of London. —Saturday, 5 May. 1900. 
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that rapid fire is a decided disadvantage as it leads to 
waste of ammunition and consequently difficulties arise 
to keep the firing line supplied with ammunition. One 
wonders why he does not make a cleaner sweep of all 
this nonsense about rapid fire, by advocating that our 
troops be armed with the flintlock harquebus of the 
sixteenth century. For slowness of fire it could not be 
beaten. 

In conclusion I deny that I ever ‘‘ bolstered up the 
German rifles by any rodomontade ;” I gave facts as 
to weight, muzzle velocity, penetration, &c., of the 
various rifles under discussion, and these Major Palliser 
cannot refute. I have no preference for the German 
rifle, for 1 think there is at least one better one. What 
1 consider is a national disgrace is that ours should be 
so inferior to those in use in the principal Continental 
armies. Pointless accusations such as Major Palliser 
makes which show nescience of long-established military 
axioms are hardly what one expects from one in ‘his 
profession. W. A. BAILLiE-GROHMAN. 


SANDHURST. 
To the Editor of the SarurRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,-—I read your admirable leading article in the 
issue of 7 April on the Governorship of Sandhurst 
and although no longer belonging to the Army, I can 
probably afford some information on the points men- 
tioned. 

You ask the reason for Sir E. Markham being shifted 
from Director-General of Ordnance to Governor of 
‘Royal Military Academy, it was to make room for 
another more capable man. 

The veteran war correspondent Mr. Charles Williams, 
writing in a London daily, has no hesitation about the 
matter and describes Sir Edward Markham as “the 
«Governor of the Royal Military College who was shunted 
from the Ordnance Department to make room for an 
efficient and vigorous administrator like Sir Henry 
‘Brackenbury ” and then refers to him as “ totally un- 
distinguished, both in the Crimea and Mutiny, the only 
campaigns he saw” and ‘‘as a hanger-on at Pall Mall 
for thirty years.” 

These are strong terms, but what terms are strong 
enough for those who make such qualifications a fitness 
to be charged with the education of our young officers ? 

As one who served in both the campaigns alluded to, 
I can confirm the accuracy of that part of the state- 
ment and Mr. Charles Williams has put his signature 
to the rest. 

With reference to the Assistant Commandant in error 
described as Deputy Governor anyone who has watched 
the state of affairs at the Royal Military College during 
late years, would have been surprised at any other 
result. 

The office of Deputy Governor was abolished years 
ago, this official was charged with the supervision of 
the eduction of the Cadets. In his place an ‘‘ Assistant 
Commandant and Secretary” was appointed, an 
adjutant and head clerk in theory. 

‘Unfortunately this official has been gradually allowed 
to usurp the functions of a Deputy Governor, without 
the knowledge, training or position for such an appoint- 
ment, hence has arose the shocking state of affairs 
which you have described, and in terms more moderate 
‘than deserved. 

So long as the prevalent mischievous conditions pre- 
vail at Sandhurst, our Cadets must suffer in their future 
career and be of less value as officers. FossIL. 


‘OXFORD COLLEGES AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 21 April, 1go00. 

Dear Sir,—I noticed in your number of 31 March 
a letter from Professor Ray Lankester, including some 
apparently hastily collected statistics of the proportion 
of fellowships allotted to Natural Science at Oxford. 
The following statistics will show that the subject 
receives a little more attention than would appear from 
his letter. 1 have attempted to classify each fellow 
under the head of the subject in which he is most 
distinguished, and I have compared the number of 
science fellows with those representing the two subjects 
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favoured. An asterisk indicates that a particular 
fellowship is restricted by statute to a particular 
subject ; but I do not attach much importance to this 
distinction, because the distribution of other fellowships 
is to a large extent governed by statute. 

It would no doubt be possible to classify a few 
fellows under the head of Natural Science, whom I 
have assigned to other subjects, and in like manner a 
few might be assigned to other -subjects whom I -have 
classified under the head of Natural Science, but jit 
would not be possible to arrive at a total differing by 
more than three or four from that which I have given. 


Other Subjects 
Natural 
atur: w, te) 
Science. Oriental a Total, 
Modern 
Languages, &c.) 


Liter ‘Modern 
Humaniores. History. 


Balliol ... 7 2 I I ay 
Merton 8 2 3* ¥ 18 
Exeter 4 2 ° I 7 
Oriel... 8 2* 
New College 11* 3 4° 
Lincoln I 9 
All Souls 18* 15*%** 33 
Brasenose <a I I 3 14 
Cospus... ... & 2 ° 4* 
Christ Church... r1* 4 rr. 7 27 
Trinity ... 6 I I 9 
S. John’s 3 I 2 126e* 18 
Jesus ... 3 2 3 8 
Wadham 4 I 7 
Pembroke 3 ° it 2 6 
Worcester fo) I 10 
Hertford 8 I fe) 5 14 

Total 136 fs 86 297 


Yours truly, J. K. FoTHeriIncHAM. 


BLIND HOMER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
32 St. Mary Abbots Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Dear Sir,—I am not fond of waging paper wars ‘but 
I have been informed that the'Pressis the great educator 
of the public therefore I trust that you willpermit me ‘to 
‘say to the public, through the columns of your Review, 
‘this :—Whenever you meet any of the eulogists of 
Homer declaring that he has been the educator of Hellas, 
and that he is profitable for education and the ordering 
of human things, and that you should take him up again 
and again, and regulate your whole life according to 
him, believe me, we may love and honour those whosay 
these things—they are excellent people, as far as their 
lights extend; and we are willing to acknowledge ‘that 
Homer is the greatest of poets and the first of tragedy 
writers ; but we must remain firm to our conviction that 
hymns to the gods and praises of famous men are the 
only poetry which ought to be admitted into our State. 
How truly did Milton speak when he said that a poet 
should himself be a true poem, and not presume to sing 
high praises of heroic men unless he have within him- 
self ‘‘ the experience and the practice of all that is praise- 
worthy ; ” for as Ruskin told us, ‘* that which is born of 
evil begets evil; and that which is born of valour and 


‘honour teaches valour and honour. And art is either 


infection or education.” 
‘* When ’Omer smote his bloomin’ lyre, 
He'd ’eard men tawk by land and sea, 
And wot ’e'thought ’e might require 

’E went and took—the same as me! ” 
Von Moltke said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, bare knowledge does 
not raise up men to the standpoint at which they are 
prepared to stake their lives for an idea, for the fulfil- 
ment of their duty, for honour and for Fatherland ; 
nothing less than education in the fullest sense will 
bring a man to this level. Not the schoolmaster has 
won our battles but the military profession, as popular 
educator.” Fritz Hoenig said, ‘‘Intelligence, habit, fear 
of punishment and hope of reward will not suffice for 
vanquishing those difficult situations which the infantry 
soldier of the present day must meet in every battle in 
which he means to be the victor. Something must be 
added to these. The soldier must make the general’s 
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cause his own, must carry the same fire in his heart, 
feel the same ardour, otherwise he will not rise up from 
behind the fold of ground that protects him, and rush 
forward again through the hail of bullets.” The Prince 
de Ligny said, ‘‘ Be you of the blood of heroes, be you 
of the race of demi-gods, if glory does not continually 
intoxicate you”—glory, not beer—‘‘do not stand 
beneath her banners. Love the profession of arms 
above all else ; love it with passion—yea, passion is the 
word! If you do not dream of soldiering, if you do 
not kiss the footprints of old soldiers, if you not weep 
at the recital of their combats, if you do not devour 
books and plans of war, if you are not consumed with 
desire to see war itself or with shame that you have 
not seen it, tear off, at once, the uniform which you 
disgrace!” Skobeleff said, ‘‘ We must all dress our- 
selves in our best clothes, little brothers, and take the 
Eucharist ;”’ and he rode into battle clad in white and 
decked with orders, scented and curled, like a bride- 
groom to a wedding, his eyes gleaming with wild 
delight and his voice tremulous with joyous excitement. 

Mohammed said: ‘‘ Prescribed for you is fighting, 
but it is hateful to you. Yet peradventure that ye hate 
a thing which is good for you, and peradventure that ye 
love a thing which is bad for you; God knows and ye 
—ye do not know.” This Life is but a dream. The 
sword is the key of Heaven and Hell. And that is 
what Krishmna told Arguna, as the Bard well knows. 
Kinglake’s mother, it is true, said that the best of 
educations was the one that taught a man to finda 
home in the saddle and to know and love all that 
old Homer loved and sang, but heed her not O Public, 
she was but a fond woman. 


‘* The market girls and fishermen, 

The shepherds and the sailors too, 
They ’erd ’ole songs turn up agine, 
And kep’ it quiet—the same as you!” 
And should we chance to meet Homer, we must put a 
question to him, not about medicine or any of the arts 
to which his poems only incidentally refer : we must not 
ask him or any other poet, whether he has cured 
patients like Asclepius or has founded a school of 
medicine such as the Asclepiads were, or whether he 
only talks about medicine and other arts at second 
hand ; but we have a right to know respecting military 
tactics, politics, education, which are the chiefest and 
noblest subjects of his poems and we may fairly ask 
about them. ‘‘ Friend Homer,” then we must say to 
him, ‘‘ if you are only in the second remove from truth 
in what you say of virtue, and not in the third—not an 
image-maker, or imitator—and if you are able to discern 
what pursuits make men better or worse in private or 
public life, tell us what State was ever the better 
governed by your help?” 

Yet believe me, I do not hold with them who would 
banish all poets and musicians from the State. ‘‘ We 
have lost the art of war,” said the terrible Akh Pasha, 
‘four fathers were better military psychologists than 
we, and knew the influence of music on soldiers. It 
rouses the spirit of a whole army.” ‘‘Sounds have a 
secret power over us,” said Maréchal Saxe, ‘‘ disposing 
our organs to bodily exercises, and laughing and mock- 
ing at the toil of them.” A poet pouring forth a stream 
of majestic sound, is not Vrita but truly Vrishan, as 
they say in the Veda.* Is there not a tribute of words 
as well as a tribute of deeds, for noble words are a 
memorial and a crown of noble actions which are 
given to the doers of them by the hearers? Are not 
words needed which shall duly praise the dead and 
admonish the living, exhorting the brethren and the 
descendants of the departed to emulate their virtue, and 
consoling their parents and their comrades? In their 
life they rejoiced us with their valour, and their death 
they gained in exchange for the salvation of our State. 
The life of man in every part has need of harmony and 
rhythm, and the hearts of soldiers as the hearts-of lovers, 
must be bound together with the bonds of music, “le 
chant des Muses éveille l’Ame humaine.” And does not a 
great poet bind together the Ages and the Empires with 
the magic of his music? Roman Virgil, would that 
you were here again! 


° Ilomer can be recommended to read the Rig Veda (a course of 
g cannot urge upon Mr. Alfred Nutt—‘‘ il y passerait ”). 
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‘* Light among the vanished ages, 
Star that gilded yet this phantom shore, 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 
Kings and realms that pass to rise no more. 
Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
Fallen every purple Czsar’s doom— 
Though thine ocean roll of rhythm 
Sound for ever, of Imperial Rome.” 
Yet Virgil was but a thief of Homer’s hero-words, 
‘* They knowed ’e stole, ’e knowed they knowed, 
They didn’t tell nor make a fuss, 
But winked at ’Omer ‘ down the road,’ 
And ’e winked back—the same as us!” 
But 2 wink is as good as a nod to a blind poet, and 
a blind dog is a bad leader, even to thee, O Public! 
I trust that you will forgive me, dear Sir, for filling 
so much of your space with so much rubbish.—And 
believe me, yours truly, RANNULPH KINGSLEY. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE BAHAMAS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Nassau, N.P., Bahamas, 19 April, 1900. 

S1r,—May I be permitted to draw your attention to 
an astonishing instance of the high-handed manner in 
which the Colonial Office sometimes interferes with the 
constitutional rights of those smaller colonies of Great 
Britain which are still fortunate enough to possess, Mr. 
Chamberlain notwithstanding, representative govern- 
ment? In this instance, the Bahamas. 

From the enclosed newspaper, containing a correct 
copy of areport and resolution drawn up by a Select 
Committee of our House of Assembly, you will see 
that the Appropriation Bill for i899, based almost 
entirely on estimates prepared by the Government, was 
introduced into the House last year, passed that body 
and also the Legislative Council, received the assent of 
the Governor of the Colony, while in due course a 
notice was published in the ‘‘ Official Gazette” of the 
colony stating that Her Majesty would not be advised 
to exercise her prerogative of ‘‘ disallowing ” the Bill, 
which thus became indubitably the law of the land. 
‘* A statute thus made is the exercise of the highest 
authority that this kingdom acknowledges upon earth ; 
and cannot be altered, amended, dispensed with, sus- 
pended or repealed, but in the same torms and by the 
same authority of Parliament” (Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries). 

Although the Appropriation Bill was then as much 
a law as the Habeas Corpus Act, this did not deter Mr. 
Chamberlain from directing the Governor of the 
Colony that, by his order and under his authority, 
certain items of that Bill must be excised and become 
inoperative! From which it would appear that a power 
hitherto unsuspected has a place in the British Consti- 
tution, or that Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has committed a grave constitu- 
tional wrong.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

FRANK HOoLMEs. 


COMPOSERS OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the SaATtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Kenchester Rectory, 30 April, 1goo. 

Sir,—If it be not heresy to traverse the dogmas of 
your ever-amusing and original musical critic, I will 
venture with fear and trembling to plead that he is 
scarcely just in stating that Handel and Purcell are the 
only writers of English church music. Handel was not 
English and wrote for the concert-room rather than for 
the church. Purcell’s fault is crudity, and I cannot 
rank him much higher than Blow. But if you want a 
magnificent exemplar of Anglican art, vou have it 
surely in that incomparable Titan, Orlando Gibbons, 
and I marvel that the champion of Byrde should have 
overlooked a composer who as a master of harmonic 
effects stands alone. Of Orlando Gibbons I would 
predicate: nihil simile aut secundum. 

Apart from Blow there have been composers at 
least as worthy of mention as Purcell, e.g. Stroud, 
Nares, Boyce, Atwood—the English Mozart— Battishill, 
Rogers, Dean Aldrich, Hayes, Croft, and above all, 
and beyond all, Samuel Sebastian Wesley. 

Compton READE. 
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REVIEWS. 
A FRENCH PENINSULAR DIARY. 


**Vie Militaire du Général Foy.” Par M. Girod de 
PAin. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1900. 
ROM some points of view this is the most 
interesting French work bearing on the Peninsular 
War which has appeared for many years. Every 
reader of Napier is well acquainted with the name of 
that stout soldier, General Foy, who took part in almost 
every battle that lies between Vimiero and Orthez. 
Many have read the interesting fragment, the first 
volume of a projected history of the Spanish War, 
which he produced in 1816-17. If he had lived to 
finish it, writers of the type of Thiers would have been 
saved from some of their grosser errors. But Foy left 
behind him something more valuable than his history : 
he was a systematic man, who kept a journal under 
difficulties : on the night after a weary march, or in the 
waiting hours when the army was halted on a battle- 
morning, he contrived to jot down sometimes a few 
lines—sometimes a few pages—in his note-book. From 
1806 to 1819 he never ceased from his task: most of 
his journal has been preserved ; only the parts covering 
1808 and the early months of 1809 are lost—they 
perished in Soult’s disastrous retreat from Oporto. 
When Wellesley was driving the French in disorder 
over the passes of the Tras-os-Montes, Foy’s baggage- 
mule suffered the same fate as the rest of that 
unfortunate army’s impedimenta, and sank in some 
unknown Portuguese mountain torrent. But from 
June 1809 to March 1814 the notes are complete, and 
for the Waterloo campaign they are also forthcoming. 
Nothing shows the author’s assiduity in his self- 
imposed task more clearly than the fact that he found 
time to write up three pages on the morning that 
followed Quatre Bras, and—more astonishing still—a 
couple of pages before noon on the famous 18 June 
itself. While Napoleon was waiting for the ground to 
dry sufficiently to allow of the advance of his artillery, 
Foy was scribbling some most interesting impressions 
in his pocket-book. 

A document of this kind has a unique importance ; 
it has not been re-written in the ‘light of events that 
were yet to come, but gives the actual impressions of 
the moment. Letters do the same, but they are intended 
for other eyes than those of the writer; while Foy, 
working for himself alone, put down much that he 
would not have cared to send to even his most intimate 
friend. The ordinary French memoirs of the Peninsular 
War were written down many years after it was over, 
when the narrators had forgotten much and misremem- 
bered more. In books like Marbot’s or Thiébaud’s 
reminiscences a very slight inquiry brings to light 
countless inaccuracies: the authors had told their 
adventures so often that, by the time that they came to 
write them down, the incidents had taken an improved 
and dramatic shape. It seems almost cruel to bring the 
cold light of criticism to bear on such epics. Foy’s 
journal is very different from works of that kind : it is 
of course scrappy and disconnected, and sometimes 
shows clearly enough the author’s physical fatigue after 
a hard day’s work. But it gives with absolute accuracy 
the real spirit of the hour; we learn from it how the 

eneral and the army looked upon each event as 
it occurred. On the whole the good literary shape 
of the notes is very remarkable; many of them 
are full of phrases and epigrams that would have done 
honour to an historian writing at his leisure in his cabi- 
net ; from a jaded general writing by the camp fire they 
are astonishing. 

With the opening pages of this volume, in which M. 
Girod sets forth Foy’s early life and his services 
in the armies of the Republic, ere he began to keep his 
journal, we are not concerned. Suffice it to say that he 
was the son of a merchant of Ham in Picardy, that he 
saw his first campaigns in the armies of the Sambre et 
Meuse and the Rhine, and that (like most of the 
officers who had not come under Bonaparte’s personal 
influence) he was a strong Republican. He witnessed 
the establishment of the Empire with regret, and as a 
friend of Méreau was for some time in the black books 
of the new ruler. Relegated to a remote post in 


Holland, he thought of throwing up his commission 
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and retiring into civil life. Fortunately for us he did 
not, and served Napoleon to the end. But his ante- 
cedents fully explain. the critical point of view from 
which he often regarded his master’s plans and actions. 
This was especially the case in the matter of the 
Peninsular War—‘‘if I were a Spaniard” writes Foy 
(p. 85) ‘I should do just what they have done. I 
could not have stood the humiliation of accepting a 
foreign king, imposed by fraud and force upon my 
country.” 

On the whole Foy’s journal furnishes the most 
splendid testimonial to Wellington and the British 
army that we have ever come across. He was a most 
just and generous enemy, who never shrank from con- 
fessing the faults of his own side, and had a frank 
admiration for courage and skill even when it was 
displayed in the opposite camp. In his historical 
fragment of 1817 he spoke very handsomely of his 
opponents, but the words of his diary are even more 
striking. To suit French public opinion he toned down 
his eulogy: when he wrote for himself alone he did 
not. In August 1810 his journal contains the following 
note 

‘We have been trying to lure the English into an 
ambush by timid demonstrations. Naturally they did 
not step into the snare. The English are methodical 
in war: the rank and file are calm and brave: the 
regimental officers are excellent: the generals but 
mediocre. I consider the English army of to-day 
superior to our own for a fight with equal numbers on 
a given position. Naturally I take care not to let this 
private opinion of my own become public property : we 
want our men to despise as well as to hate the enemy” 
(p- 99). 

For Wellington as a soldier Foy had an intellectual 
respect, but he disliked him as a man: ‘‘he is not a 
genius of the loftier sort,” “‘ his soul does not soar 
high,” but he is ‘‘ an excellent general who knows his 
business thoroughly.” It required remarkable equa- 
nimity in the diarist to write as follows, only five days 
after his division had taken part in the rout of 
Salamanca :— 

‘* This is by far the best planned, the largest in scale 
and the most important in results of all the battles that 
the English have gained of late years. It raises 
Wellington almost to the level of the Duke of Mal- 
borough (szc). Up to the present we knewhim as a 
safe general, who could choose a gobdd position and 
turn it to the best use. But at Salamanca he has shown 
himself able to manoeuvre in a most clever and able 
fashion. He hid his design from us for nearly the whole 
day. He waited till our movement was pronounced 
before he showed his own : he played a close game ; he 
brought his army into action in the ‘ oblique order ;’ in 
rage 5) is a battle in the style of Frederic the Great” 

. 178). 

PThe most interesting pages of Foy’s reminiscences are 
those which deal with Masséna’s invasion of Portugal, 
with the Salamanca campaign, and with the battles of 
the Pyrenees. In 1811 Masséna, stopped by the lines 
of Torres Vedras, sent Foy post haste to Paris to 
explain the situation to the Emperor and beg for im- 
mediate and copious reinforcements. On this mission 
the diarist was for the first time brought into close 
personal contact with Napoleon, and filled several 
pages with an excellent description of his master’s 
manners of action and thought. He preserves a con- 
siderable number of very characteristic obiter dicta, 
among them some that are of especial interest to the 
English reader. The Emperor confided to him that his 
reason for abandoning the pursuit of Sir John Moore 
at Astorga was not, as was officially stated, threaten- 
ing news from Austria, but the fear of taking part in a 
fiasco. The moment that he found out that Moore had 
outmarched him and had every chance of reaching 
Corunna and the fleet without being surrounded, he 
turned back and handed over the chase to Soult. If he 
had followed the English to the water’s edge, just in 
time to see them safely embark on their transports, the 
Imperial reputation for infallibility would have suffered. 
‘If I had only known” he said ‘‘ that the English ships 
were going to arrive late, | should have’ pressed the 
ursuit myself—but I was afraid of not catching 

oore” (p. 109). Thoroughly Napoleonesque is the 
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rétort which the Emperor made to Masséna’s plea that 
he had shrunk ftom attacking the lines of ‘Forres 
Vedras because of the awful loss of life which even a 
successful assault must have caused. ‘‘Eh! que 
nvitmporte I’humanité? Il faut suivre un plan!” 
During his stay in Paris Foy studied and made notes 
upon most of the leading persons of the Imperial Court. 
Among others he came across the Duchess of Dantzig, 
the celebrated ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne.” Her topics of 
conversation were even more extraordinary than her 
well-known reputation might have led us to expect. 

The four entries which cover the Waterloo campaign 
aré of the highest interest. They show us Foy, d’Erlon, 
Reitle, and all the veterans of the Peninsular War noting 
with a certain disquiet the Emperor’s frank contempt 
for Wellington and his host. Quatre Bras, writes Foy, 
is a defeat, however we may try to colour the facts. 
Ney mismanaged the whole matter and ‘‘on ne 
procéde pas ainsi contre les Anglais.” Late on the 
night of June 17 Foy obtained information that Bliicher 
had promised to join Wellington next day. Jerome 
Bonaparte undertook to bring the news to his brother, 
but the Emperor listened to the tale with impatience. 
Btitcher, he said, was far too badly beaten at Ligny to 
bé able to take the offensive before the 20th, moreover 
Gfouchy was in full pursuit of him. There was no 
datiger from that quarter, and by the 21st the English 
aftmy would be behind the walls of Antwerp. With 
such preconceived ideas as to the state of affairs it is 
no wonder that Napoleon lost Waterloo. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


‘* History of Modern Philosophy in France.” By 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. London: Kegan Paul. 1899. 
‘* A History of Modern Philosophy.” By Dr. Harald 
H6ffding, Professor at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Translated from the German edition by 
B. E. Meyer. London: Macmillan. 1900. 3os. net. 
ROFESSORS Ho6ffding and Lévy-Bruhl afford an 
admirable illustration of the diversity of method 
which may be adopted by the historian of philosophy. 
The contrast familiar in other departments of history 
holds good also in the history of thought. A writer may 
dwelt on the Unity of History as exhibited in his own 
province. He miay devote himself to tracing within a 
restricted period the evolution and influence of some one 
or two leading principles and to showing how despite 
the superficial difference which they may assume in 
thé minds of individual thinkers, the innér meaning is 
essentially the same. Or he may be impressed with the 
variety of human thought afd look rather to the rise 
and fall of systems, the differences between one philo- 
sopher and another of one nation and another in their 
contributions to the growing store of philosophical 
criticism and reflection. 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl avowedly belongs to the former 
school: His aim has been to produce ‘‘ not a work of 
erudition but a work which should consist chiefly in 
grasping the connexion of facts and in deducing the 
laws of the development of ideas and doctrines.” The 
unity of purpose is somewhat obseured by the external 
arrarigement of the book, in which each chapter is as a 
rule given to the discussion of a separate philosopher, 
and prefaced by his portrait. But a very slight study 
serves to reveal the central motif which dominates his 
treatrfient of writers like Malebrariche, Rousseau and 
Comte: The work in truth is a study of the philo- 
sophical ideas which found their greatest application in 
the French Revolution and which though more secretly 
are still the most potent influence for good and 
for evil in the France of to-day. Judged from this 
point of view Professor Lévy-Bruhl has the great 
merit of correctness in the principle of his expo- 
sition. The interest of modern French philosophy 
lies chiefly in its isolation, its practical immunity till 
very recent times from the influetice of the great 
idealists of Germany—‘‘in the singular persistence 
throughout it of the Cartesian spirit.” The nature 
of that spirit is clearly brought out in the opéning 
essay on Descartes, which rightly deals not so much 
with the scientific and mathematical spéculations of that 
great thinker as with the logical méthod which le laid 
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down. ‘‘ Never to accept a thing as true which J do. 


” 


not clearly know to be such:” in that apparently 
simple rule’ lie hid, as Professor Lévy-Brull observes, 
the rejection of authority, the appeal to the individual 
reason, the adoption of the cléarness of an idea as the 
test of its truth and the consequent preference for 
mathematical analysis and deduction as the type of 
scientific method which form the note of Cartesianism.. 
The history of French thought from Descartes onwards 


consists in the detailed application of these principles to’ 


the spheres of life, ethics, politics and religion, which 
Deseartes himself vainly tried to exempt from their 
sway. The individual reason found in Rousseau its 
champion against the claims of the existing order of 
society. The insistence on mathematical clearness of 
ideas and universality or common sense as a test of 
truth lies at the root both of the Positive Philosophy 
and Voltaire’s criticism of religion: while the love of 
analysis and deduction has its outcome in the psycholo< 
gical atomism of Condillac and Taine. ‘‘ Give me 
matter and the laws of motion” said Descartes ‘‘ and I 
will build a universe exactly like the one that we behold 
with seas stars sun and earth—in short everything that 
experience introduces to us except the rational mind o 
man.” An exception easy to make but impossible to 
maintain. be 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s description of the outcome of 
Cartesianism im the systems of the various thinkers 
with whom he deals is marked by the easy lucidity of 
style which appears to be the innate gift of any French 
writer—even on philosophy. Yet we cannot but think 
that the unity of the work would have been clearer and 
the interest more sustained had he limited himself more 
narrowly in his seleetion of typical philosophers. The 
discussion of the Traditionalists De Bonald and De 
Maistre might well have been omitted. They represent 
but a small backwater in the steady current of French 
thought : while Renan, to whom a chapter is devoted, 
drew his theories of life from a mystical sentimentalism, 
which of all spirits is most opposed to the philosophic 
temper, though most often mistaken for it. 

Professor Héffding’s work is of a widely different 
character. If Professor Lévy-Bruhl has the lightness 
of the Frenchman, Professor Héffding has the true 
Teutonic solidity. In two massive volumes divided 
into ten books he traces the history of philosophy from 
the time of the Renaissance, arranging it under such 
recognised heads as ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Renais- 
sance”” ‘‘ The New Science” ‘‘ The English Empirical 
Philosophy” ‘‘The Age of Enlightenment” ‘‘ Posi- 
tivism.” The systems of the chief philosophers from 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leéibritz to Herbert Spencer, 
Lotze and Von Hartmanfyare set forth and discussed : 
while there are also to be found summaries of the tenets 
of such men as Bruno, Jacobi, Reinhold and Dihring. 
It would be as idle to attempt to give an adequate con- 
ception of the mass of infofmation contained im the 
work as it would be impertinent to praise its learning, 
accuracy and — sobriety of judgment. These are 
qualities which every student of philosophy will expect 
from a writer so well known and so eminent as Pro- 
fessor HOffding. 

Comment and criticism will rather concern themselves 
with the presuppositions with which he approaches his. 
subject. In his introduction Professor Héffding describes 
philosophical investigation as centring in four main 
problems— the problem of knowledge (the Jogical 
problem)—the problem of existence (the cosmological 
problem)—the problem of the estimation of worth (the 
ethico-religious question)—fthe problem of conscious- 
ness (the dsychological problem). But of these four 
the last is in reality the first in Professor Héffding’s 
eyes. This is shown by the admiration which he 
rightly aecords to the attempts made by such early 
writers as Descartes, Spinoza and Leibnitz to formu- 
late the laws of consciousness or to classify the 
emotions; and even more by the fact that in his 
second volume the space allotted to tlie discussion 
of such writers as Mill, Comte and Herbart far exceeds. 
that given to Hegel or Fichte. In the same spirit 
especial value is attached to the personal factor or 
biography of a philosopher in estimating his work as 
well as to his relation to the science or culture of his 
times. Spinoza, for instance, is pre-eminently ‘‘ the 
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central thinker of the seventeenth century,” in whom 
all lines of thought, mysticism and naturalism con- 
verge. Similarly, ‘‘ the development of natural science 
has been. of the greatest importance for modern 
philosophy. The leading ptoblems of modern philosophy 
are determined precisely by the fact that modern natural 
science has arisen.” 

Philosophy, it is true, is conditioned by its age: and 
the comparative method which Professor Héffding 
follows can properly be applied to it. At the same 
time this method tends to blind the historian of philo- 
sophy to the essential characteristic of his subjéct— 
the distinction between it and any Sther branch of 
knowledge. In natural science, for example, evety 
fresh discovery creates a revolution: new problems 
spring up : and the work of earlier speculators becomes 
valueless save as an object of antiquarian research. 
Does a biologist seriously seek for light in Aristotle or 
a physician in Hippocrates ? But the great philosophers 
of the past like the great poets possess a living interest 
precisely because the ultimate problems of philosophy 
resemble the fundamental emotions of human nature. 
They may be viewed ftom different sides: with the 
progress of knowledge they may be formulated more 
clearly : but they are, under whatever guise, essentially 
the same. ‘‘ The history of Philosophy ” said a famous 
Oxford wit and philosopher ‘‘ consists in repeating in 
bad German what has been already said in good Greek.” 
Our one doubt about Professor Héffding is whether he 
would recognise the great truth concealed in this 


apparent cynicism. 


NEW LIGHTS ON HOMER. 


‘* The Iliad.” Edited by Walter Leaf. Vol. I. Books 
I.-XII. Second Edition. London: Maemilfan. 
1900. 185. 

A® editor. of Homer, and particularly of the Iliad, 

must be a scholar of exceptional boldness if his 
aim is to provide a really satisfying work of reference. 

Once resolved to pass the limits of tie mere school- 

bodky hé has to faee no sitigl® bit three 

ford. the kind of difficulties that Bését alf téXtual 

commentaty on classical writers he has of course a 

more than ordinary share. Besides this he must make 

some serious attempt to grapple with those various 
and thorny problems which, for sake of convenience, we 
still group together under the misnomer of the Homeric 
question. Modern criticism has developed these toa 
complexity little short of alarming. Where scholars 
had fotmerly one ground of quarrel in the question of 
the avithorstip; they have now a thousand about the 
enucleation of the text. The ingenuity of the separatists 
is apparently inexhaustible. Each book of ‘‘ The 

[liad ” is a field fought inch by inch and littered with 

German names. But the troubles of an editor do not 

end hete. Homer i¢ not only a multitude of poets ; 

he is an arch through which we get glimpses of an un- 
travelled world. To study him, as somebody has said 
of thé early French epic, ‘‘e’est étudier en quelque sorte 
histoire naturelle de Pimaginatioty.” Like Ulysses, 
the editor of Homer is beckoned by innumerable roads 
that have no ending. Early Greek history, art, religion 
and custom, not to mention anthropclogy in general, 
are parts of the domain in which he may roam at 
large. His duty here is to suggest much in brief, to 
direct inquiry rather than attempt to satisfy it. The 
mass of material ftom which he has to select incréasés 
every year, atid with it hits need of restraint and a sense 
of proportion. In these qualities Dr. Leaf excéls. 

They weré very noticeable in his original edition of the 

‘‘Tliad” published some fourteen years ago. Since 

thet new lights of the Homeric age have béen miulti- 

plied, but in the new and niuch expanded edition, of 
which the first volume is now issuedy the same qualities 
are if anything still more in evidence. We express the 
highest praise in saying that Dr. Leaf, though dealing 
with @ task so exceptionally various, has made of this 
volume a thoroughly satisfying and symmetrical whole. 

There are many improvements on the former arrange- 

mént. Critical analysis of the composition (in which 


_ the editor ismow guided throughout by a full belief in 


the recension of Peisistratus) is conveniently relegated to 
separate introductions prefacing each book. One or 
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two metrical and grammatical questions that continually 
crop up, and are therefore best treated compendiously, 
have articles to’ themselves at the end of the volume. 
It seems however rather a pity that Dr. Leaf should 
have thought it quite out of his province to touch 
some of the more familiar points of what we may 
call the metrical philology. Lately, for instance, 
desiring to examine a new theory about the hiatus 
we found that the volume gives us no help at all. 
A brief but adequate apparatus criticus is inserted 
between the text and the footnotes. In his reading of 
the text Dr. Leaf is wisely conservative as ever. 
Practically without exception everything incorporated 
has ancient authority, and even where the call for emen- 
dation is obvious, this is not allowed to interfere with 
the text itself. Recent research and works like Mr. 
Frazer’s monumental Pausanias have given a good 
deal of fresh matter to the commentary. t is 
interesting, for example, to get a reference to the 
Evans discoveries in Crete as confirming a previous 
conclusion that the dvypa really ‘‘imply a 
knowledge of the art of writing.” The heron sent 
for omen by Athene (x. 274) becomes a much more 
fascinating bird when we hear of its appearance as her 
symbol on coins of Ambracia and Corinth. The 
curious word Bovdoveoy (vii. 466) suggests a note on 
the early ritual of the Bovdova at Athens in which after 
formal trial of all who had part in the sacrifice the axe 
itself was found guilty of murder and flung into the 
sea. Specially interesting are some gleanings from the 
New English Dictionary. ‘‘ Brass” and ‘‘ bronze,” it 
seems, were not distinguished in English until about 
1735—a striking parallel to the vague use of the word 
xaAxos in Homer. The local word ‘‘daymath” as a 
unit of measurement comes in aptly along with our 
“furlong” (furrow-long) as parallel to the Homeric 
ovpos. The command of Ajax to the Greeks to pray 
silently that the Trojans might not overhear (vii. 195) 
evokes a remarkable if not very convincing theory. 
‘‘It is said that the direction in the Prayer Book to 
read the Lord’s Prayer ‘ with a loud voice’ goes back 
to a period when this was regarded as a magical 
formula to be repeated silently, lest the enemies of 
Christianity might find it out.” On the whole the 
notes are really distinguished by common sense and 
litetary spirit. We may indicate the latter by one 
simple instance. Everybody knows the magnificent 
simile about the Trojan watch-fires (viii. 555 seqq.) so 
finely translated by Tennyson. Dr. Leaf says on this, 
‘*Note the thoroughly Greek touch by which the 
human element, the delight of the shepherd, is brought 
in to vivify the landscape.” We enjoy remarks of this 
sort. They do much to redeem classical scholarship 
from aridity. 


ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIANS. 


‘‘Eaglehawk and Crow: a Study of the Australian 
Aborigines, including an Enquiry into their Origin, 
and a Survey of Australian Languages.” By John 
Mathew. London: Nutt. 1899. 18s. net. 

M® MATHEW is a competent authority on the 

Australian race and languages, and he has pro- 
duced a book of considerable value. It is methodical and 
clear, the type is excellent, and the illustrations, in- 
cluding a linguistic map, are exactly what are wanted 
in a scientific work. The linguistic portion of the 
volume is especially full and important ; nowhere else 
can such an amount of accurate information be found 
relating to the languages of Australia, and the com- 
parative tables which thé author has drawn up will be 
welcomed by the philologist. If Mr. Mathew has not 
proved his theories to the satisfaction of all his readers, 
it is not from lack of knowledge or scientific method 
but from the imperfection of his materials. 

Briefly put, he holds that Australia was originally 
peopled by a Papuan race, Papuan being used in the 
sense of Melanesian, of which the extinct Tasmanians 
formed as it were the advance guard. The Papuan 
element was afterwards intermingled with a Dravidian 
element from India which entered the island from the 
north-east. Ata subsequent date this mixed Papuan 
and Dravidian population was further crossed by a 
Malayan element, which, however, did not make a very 
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‘deep impression upon it. The most noteworthy 
remains of the Malayan immigration Mr. Mathew 
‘finds in some of the rock-paintings that have been 
discovered in different parts of Australia. Indeed he 
even believes that he has deciphered the word 
Daibaitah, the Sumatran name of the Supreme Being, 
written in the letters of the Lampong syllabary over 
the head of a figure discovered by Sir George Grey on 
the Glenelg river near the north-west coast. However 
‘this may be, the figure itself can hardly be of aboriginal 
origin ; the dress alone in which it is clothed would 
prevent this. In another rock-painting Mr. Mathew 
sees a representation of the spiked earring worn by the 
‘women of Sumatra. That the Australians are a com- 
posite race is undoubted; the existence of more than 
‘one physical type among them makes this clear. And 
.granting their Papuan origin, a Dravidian intermixture 
would satisfactorily explain the straight hair which 
characterises the majority of them, as well as certain 
other physical features. The names of Huxley and 
Topinard may be invoked in favour of the theory; 
indeed according to Topinard no less than seven races 
of India and one of Ceylon are identical with the 
Australian. But it must be remembered that he denies 
any connexion between the Australian and Tasmanian 
types, and consequently is no supporter of Mr. Mathew’s 
very reasonable view that the basis of the Australian 
type is Papuan. 

The linguistic evidence brought forward by Mr. 
Mathew on behalf of the Dravidian hypothesis is not 
convincing ; the analogies he points out are for the 
most part of too general a character to prove it. Nor 
is the linguistic testimony to the Malay element any 
stronger; the most that can be said for the Malay 
words he quotes is that they may have been borrowed 
by the Australians. It is otherwise with the New Hebri- 
dean words, of which he gives a list ; the resemblances 
between them and their Australian equivalents are too 
numerous and remarkable to be due to chance. As 
regards Tasmanian, Mr. Mathew seems also to have 
made out his case. Considering how little has been 

reserved of the Tasmanian dialects, the number of 
instances in which Tasmanian and Australian are 
shown to agree is really striking. Mr. Mathew has for 
the first time included all the Australian languages in 
his survey, and not confined himself to one or two only ; 
this has materially enlarged the area of comparison and 
given him an immense advantage over his predecessors. 

It will probably come as a surprise to most of his 
readers to learn that the various forms of speech dis- 
coverable in Australia can be regarded as separate 
languages, and not as mere dialects. But, ashe shows, 
they differ greatly one from another, though they all 
béiong to one family, increasing in complexity and 
elaborateness as we advance from West to East. From 
the latter fact it is inferred that the Dravidian immi- 
grants entered the country from the East, and that it 
was therefore the eastern dialects of the aboriginal 
Papuans which were chiefly affected by the language of 
the newcomers. Mr. Mathew finds a reminiscence of 
the struggle between the earlier inhabitants and the 
invading race in the legends which describe the long 


_ conflict between the eaglehawk and the crow and the 


final agreement that was made between them. Hence 
the title he has given to his book. 


FICTION. 


“The Real Malay.” By Sir Frank Athelstane 
Swettenham. Nin. John Lane. 1900. 6s. 


There is a touch of perhaps unconscious aggressive- 
ness about the title ‘‘ The Real Malay.” In a some- 
what feeble preface the author describes his sketches 
as ‘‘unvarnished.” That they are also eminently dull 
is however less the result of their realism than of the 
author’s handling. The doings and the happenings of 
Europeans in their most trivial moments are not par- 
ticularly interesting to their fellows, and the fact applies 

ually to the brown-skinned race. Other hands than 
Sir Frank Swettenham’s have been busy lately painting 
in cunning pictures of this same Malayland—a land 
~which assuredly he knows as intimately as anyone. These 
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pictures are full of colour and tinged with glamour all 
their own. But we refuse to believe that the Malay 
herein portrayed is any the less ‘‘ real” because he has 
been seized in his picturesque moments. We have 
come close to the people through Louis Becke’s traders, 
through Mr. Thomson’s incomparable Lady Asenath, 
through Mr. Hugh Clifford’s passionate soft-voiced native 
women and through all their many moods we have 
felt the charm. It needed Sir Frank Swettenham’s 
pages and pages of trivialities to teach us that Malay- 
land like other things may become a bore. 


‘*Scruples.” By Thomas Cobb. London: Grant 
Richards. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

A few months since we had the doubtful pleasure of 
commenting upon the work of Mr. Thomas Cobb, and 
deploring the fatal facility with which his evil genius 
had endowed him. And ‘‘Scruples” comes to-day to 
point the lengths to which such facility can lead an 
author of real promise. Page after page of dialogue is 
reeled off, without pause, without cessation, till the 
reader reaches the |ast with a breathless gasp Asense 
of style, an all-pervading modernity, and a bubbling 
good humour are three good gifts possessed in an 
eminent degree by Mr. Cobb. It is unfortunate that the 
combination of the three should produce the most frothy 
literature on record. The slightest air-bubble of a 
plot—in this instance the hesitations of a girl over the 
proposals of a brace of suitors—is enough for Mr. 
Cobb to spin his cobwebs over. And it is because we 
are so certain that he is capable of better work that we 
warn him that air-bubbles vanish into space, leaving 
nothing behind. 


‘*A Loyal Lover.” By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London: 
Pearson. 1900. 6s. 

By some oversight, this book is called ‘‘A Loyal 
Lover” on the cover and title-page and ‘‘A Vain 
Sacrifice” everywhere else. It is the kind of book 

(Continued on page 566.) 
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Mrs. Lovett Cameron has allowed herself to write a 

ood. many times during the last few years. The out- 
line is highly conventional ; so is the dialogue. A man, 
speaking to his younger brother, says ‘*‘ My mother, 
you know well, has set her heart upon your eventually 
matrying our cousin, Lady Eva Graybrooke,” &c. This 
cousin, of whom he speaks so ceremoniously, is a little 
girl, barely grown up, with whom both are as intimate 
as possible. That is only a trifling example of the 
artificiality of the whole book. The style is slovenly, 
too. ‘‘The parish was not too large to be un- 
manageable” is a specimen. However, the type of 
novel is a popular and familiar one, and Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s ease as a writer succeeds in making it fairly 
readable. 


‘Castle and Manor: a Tale of Our Time.” By 
St. George Mivart. London: Sands. 1900. 6s. 


A pathetic interest attaches to this novel, but it will 
not add to its author’s reputation. Frankly, it is a 
melodrama of a commonplace kind, and causes regret 
that the writer deserted zoology for fiction. We believe 
that the book was published some years ago under 
another title. The novel contains some fair descriptions 
of the Riviera and other places, but is strikingly 
unsuccessful in catching the tone of Society, in the 
narrower sense, though its characters belong for the 
most part to that long-suffering section of the world. 
The semi-philosophical discussions are slight, and it 
is evident that the dialogue was not a satisfactory 
instrument for the expression of Dr. Mivart’s thought. 


‘The Tiger’s Claw.” By G. B. Burgin. London: 
Pearson. 1900. 6s. 


Mr. Burgin follows in Dickens’ wake, and writes 
tediously of characters whom the master would have 
made amusing. He seems to take his puppets seriously, 
and to regard with affection an insufferably bumptious 
young man before whom the minor stars in the book do 
obeisance. The young man has an aunt who is re- 
markable for obtaining, by marriage with a knight, 
the right to be styled ‘‘ Lady Mary Cisseter.” This is 
a fair specimen of Mr. Burgin’s knowledge of things 
in general. An air of reality is sought by casual 
allusions to such up-to-date matters as turquoise and 
gun-metal sleeve-links. The heroine is an A. B. C. 
girl, and the book should please her colleagues. 


‘Was it Right to Forgive?” By Amelia Barr. 
London: Unwin. 6s. 


In taking up a novel which claims to be ‘‘ a domestic 
romance,” the reader hopes at any rate to be interested 
for an hour or two in following out the homely record. 
But in Miss Amelia Barr’s latest novel a sense of oppres- 
sion overcomes every other feeling. Doubtless, the good 
people in the book are deserving of admiration for their 

iety and forbearance, and they get so far into our 

earts that we feel absolutely hurt for their sakes when 
the wicked ones fiendishly torment and torture them. 
But it is a dreary book, redeemed from utter ugliness 
only by the highmindedness and uprightness of old 
Peter van Hoosen and his beautiful but much-tried 
daughter. 


** Love, Sport and a Double Event.” By W. B. Gilpin. 
London : The Leadenhall Press. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

At the end of this lively work we found ourselves a 
little confused between love and sport, and uncertain 
as to whether ‘‘ Bogside ” was the heroine or the winner 
of the Grand National. ‘‘ She had jumped away in the 
lead. . . . She was overwhelmed by the rush of the 
others as by an avalanche, and knocked head over 
heels,” and so on, helped to befog us. ‘‘The others” 
were certainly horses. On the other hand, there 
are sundry lovely heroines scattered about, and it 
does not do to be too sure. The racing is probably 
excellent. 


** Celeste.” By Walmer Downe. London: Pearson. 
1900. 6s, 
Conscientiously but unavailingly have we striven to 
follow with interest this ‘‘Story of the Southerners,” 
the scene of which is laid partly in Louisiana, partly in 
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Scotland. The title is not quite happy, for Celeste is 
the most shadowy of the puppets figuring in insipid 
pages in which absence of plot is not counterbalanced 
by revelation of character. Such mild entertainment as. 
there is in the tale centres round Euphemia Black, the 
Yankee Spinster, and Stephanotis, the Quadroon girl. 


‘“‘A Voyage at Anchor.” By W. Clark Russell. 
London: White. goo. 6s. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s ‘‘ A Voyage at Anchor” is not a 
work to wax enthusiastic over; but it is agreeable 
and that is something. The ‘‘ voyage” is taken in the 
Downs, on board an old East Indiaman, the only 
difference presented to the normal voyage being that 
adventures come to the anchored vessel instead of 
being sought after on the high seas. The idea is 
suggestive. 


‘‘The Acrobat, or Mademoiselle Blanche.” By John 
D. Barry. London: Lane. 1900. 6s. 


The highest praise due to ‘‘The Acrobat” is that, 
although in fact an original work, it reads like a trans- 
lation from some French novelist of the melancholy- 
mad school, the actors being unmistakably Parisian. 
both in their motives and in their development. It is 
hardly a strong book, but the life-tragedy of the hapless. 
trapeze-dancer has a poignant and powerful pathos. 
which may charm such readers as wish to weep. 


For This Week’s Books see page 568. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
ia 
One Year ... 110 4 
Half Year ... 8 O15 2 
Quarter Year I 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
in the event of any difficulty beng experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s on sale at the following places abroad :— 


The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
99 Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSERLS 2. cccccccccccess Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA «..scccccecesceees Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
BUDA-PESTH A. Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co,, Corso 307. 
MADRID Libreria Gutenberg, Piaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ....0.- Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG Library. 
CAIRO... The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
WORE The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
The Harold Wilson Company 35 King Street West. 
MonTreat, Canana ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. Jemes's Street. 


“*The standard of highest purity.” —7he Lancet. 


Absolutely Pure—therefore Best. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


G2 When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBury’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 

On receipt of Post Card giving name and address, and mentioning 
the ** SATURDAY REVIEW,” 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of Cocoa will be sent by CADBURY: BROTHERS, Limited, 
Bournville, near Birmingham. 
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=Eqypts peeriess contribution 
Jo modern luxury 


GIANACLIS 

CIGARETTE 


OFALLToBACCONISIS 
|574 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Itt 


iil 


Ald 


—— 


J. M. Barrie sa: ays. **What I call the * Arcadi in ‘ La 
is the CRA VEN Mixture, and no other. al 


? LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


DUNLOP TYRES 


can be prevented by forwarding doubtful tyres to any of 
our depots. 


Examination and report free of charge. 


Alma Street, Coventry ; $8 Repent Street, S.W. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


REAL GERMAN HoLiow Ground 


P Razop 


WARRAN TED, 


NEVER GRINDING. 


Black Handle . Pr. Ivory Handlesin Russia 
Ivory Handle Leather Case .. . 21/- 
Kropp Duplex’ Strop . 1/6 | Kropp Strop Paste . 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLE 7, “Shaver’s Kit or Outfit,” Post Free. 
Wholesale : Osnorne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


There is Nothing whieh Gives sueh Speedy Relief 
INDIGESTION 


And OTHER GASTRIC DISORDERS as 


OXYDOL. 
Itis RECOMMENDED by MEDICAL MEN. 


The Lancet says :—‘‘It has been used internally in typhoid fever, dysentery, 
| and infantile diarrhoea. According to our analysis, “Oxydol may 


nm as permanent and pure.’ 
The We ical Press says :--‘ It prevents all fermentation, and for this reason is 


specially recommended for gastric disorders.” 
PQ who use it once for the Relief of Indigestion will have no cause to regret 


the selection. 
Order a trial bottle, price 2s. 6d., from your chemist, or direct from 


OXYDOL LIMITED, 
56 RERNERS STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
Who will forward it, post free, aw ad of “Indigestion, How Caused, 


A PERFECT Made in 3 Sizes 


FLOW of AT 

INK which 

Contributes 10/ 6, 16/ 6, 

immeasurably 25/ 

to Celerity uP TO 

and Comfort £18 18s. 
Post Free. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93 E.C.; 95a Regent LONDON, 

3E xchange ‘Street, ANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO'S. 37 Avenue de Paris. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


“THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Helder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 


Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” bot wit 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 


ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., is., and 2s. each. 


Beware of Substitutions. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., 
5 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gorpos Roy). 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


By C. T. PODMORE. 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 


By NORLEY CHESTER. 


Just ready, the Ninth English Edition, completing 37,000 Copies, of 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary 


Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 


By Tuomas ArNoLp, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo. r2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘THE GIDDY OX. The Story of a Family Holiday. 
By HARVEY PREEN, F.C.A., C.C. 
y Svo. 224 pp., price 3s. 6d. net. 
H. J. COOK, Publisher, 2t Golden Square, London, W. 


.A NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1s. net. Post free, for one year, 5s. 
‘* No greater shame to man than inhumanitie.”—Srenser. 


THE HUMANE REVIEW. 


CONTENTS for APRIL. 
INTRODUCTORY. By the Epiror. 
“SCIENCE v. COMMONSENSE. G. Bernarp SuHaw. 
INHUMANITY IN SCHOOLS. Honnor Morten. 
THE DARTFORD WARBLER. W. H. Hupsoyn. 
SHALL HANGING END WITH THE rgrn CENTURY? Dr. J. O-priecp. 
ANIMAL PROTECTION IN FRANCE. Arnertron Curtis. 
MILITARISM AND HUMANITY. J. M. Rowertson. 
THE KAFIR AND HIS MASTERS. Ricuarp Hearn. 
NOTES, REVIEWS, &c. 


London: ERNEST BELL, 6 York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 370 tur MAY. 


‘SIR PHILIP MAGNUS ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


SCIENCE AND LITERATURE; or, DO WE KNOW WHICH 
SIDE OUR BREAD IS BUTTERED? 


‘NOTES ON FRENCH TEACHING. By Professor Vicror 


SPIERS. 
“THE PRACTICAL USE OF PHONETICS IN TEACHING 
MODERN LANGUAGES. By P. Suaw Jerrrey. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE NEW ACT. 
DRAWING v. BRUSHWORK. By Miss S. BEALE. 
“SAFE FRENCH NOVELS, By Mrs. E. M. Fiexp. 
“CORRECTION OF EXERCISES. 


‘Cadet Corps—Frances Mary Buss Jubilee—Dr. Temple 
on Women’s Education—-Minute on Higher Primary 
Schools—Tenure of Assistant Masters—The St. 
Andrews L.L.A.—York Conference of the N.U.T., &c. 

TWO-GUINEA TRANSLATION PRIZE. : 

‘TWO-GUINEA LITERARY COMPETITION. 


Price 6d.; per post, 74d. 
Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


MILLAIS’S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 
‘Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character 
‘ideas about the English.”—Daily News. 
One volume 4to., Two Guineas net. 
H, SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


/BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, :87 Piccadilly,” W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and od, All the Mew and Stanaeed 
Books, Bibles Praver-books, Bindings for Presents. Post 


promptly executed. 
IBRARIES and Collections of Books purchased for 


mpt cash in Town or Country. Valuations aa 
& Co., Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London. W.C. or Probate, &c.—Mvyzns 


HIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
H EXHIBITIO! 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance (Bernard Berenson), 
Putnams. 

Sketches of Wadham College, Oxford (Edwin Glasgow). Methuen. 
2s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Baden-Powell: the Hero of Mafeking (W. F. Aitken). Partridge. 
Is. 6d. net. : 

Rudyard Kipling (Richard Le Gallienne). John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronté (Mrs. Gaskell). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

CLASssIcs. 

A Commentary on the Hellenica of Xenophon (G. E. Underhill). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Bell’s Illustrated Classics :—Vergil : Aineid, Book III. (L. D. Wain- 
wright) ; Czesar, Book I. (A. C. Liddell) ; Selections from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (J. W. E. Pearce). Bell. 1s. 6a. each. 

The Sixth .“neid of Vergil (Translated by Robert Whitelaw). Rugby : 
Over. 

Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics (J. H. Muirhead). Murray. 7s. 6d. 

FICTION. 


The Bath Comedy (Agnes and Egerton Castle). Macmillan. 6s. 

From Door to Door (Bernard Capes). Blackwood. 6s. 

By a Hair’s-Breadth (Headon Hill). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

Fate the Fiddler (H. C. MaclIlwaine). Constable. 6s. 

Lotus or Laurel? (Helen Wallace). Arnold. 6s. 

A Plain Woman’s Part (Norley Chester). Arnold. 6s. 

Where the Shoe Pinches (Mrs. L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax). 
Chambers. 35. 6a. 

A Cynic’s Conscience (C. T. Podmore). Arnold. 6s. 

Fast and Loose (Major Arthur Griffiths). Macqueen. 6s. 

His Lordship’s Leopard (D. D. Wells). Heinemann. 35. 6d. 

The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box (Henry Harland). John Lane. 6s. 


HIsToRY. 
The History of the Melanesian Mission (E. S. Armstrong). Isbister. 
Ios. 6d. 
The British Empire, Series III. : British America. Kegan Paul. 6s. 
The Parish and Church of Godalming (S. Welman). Elliot Stock. 
History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages (Ferdinand Gregoro- 
vius. Translated by Annie Hamilton. Vol. VII.—Parts I. 
and II.). Bell. 4s. 6¢. net each. 
Our Great City : or London the Heart of the Empire (H. O. Arnold- 
Forster). Cassell. Is. 9d. 
NATURAL HIsTOoRY. 
The Amateur’s Practical Garden-Book (Hunn and Bailey). Mac- 
millan. 35. 6d. net. 
ScHOOL Books. 
The Temple Cyclopedic Primers :—Civilisation of India (Romesh C. 
Dutt) ; Greek Drama (Lionel D. Barnett); South Africa (W. 
Basil Worsfold). Dent. ts. net. 


SCIENCE, 
Tuberculosis, its Nature, Prevention and Treatment (Alfred Hillier). 
Cassell. 75. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Epistles of the New Testament in Current and Popular Idiom 
(Henry Hayman). Black. 35. 6d. net. 

Evolution and Theology (Otto Pfieiderer). Black. 6s. net. 

Christianity as an Ideal (P. H. Waddell). Blackwood. 35. 6d. 

Cathedral and University Sermons (George Salmon), Murray. 35. 6d. 

Church Problems : a View of Modern Anglicanism (By various Authors. 
Edited by H. Hensley Henson). Murray. 12s. net. 


VERSE. 

Piecesand Sonnets (H. R. North). Gay and Bird. 1s. 6d. net. 

Lyrics and Elegies (Charles Newton Scott). Smith, Elder. 4s. 

Ad Astra (Charles Whitworth Wynne). Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Marpessa (Stephen Phillips). John Lane. 1s, net. 

The Divine Comedy of Patriotism (Mortimer Thomson). F. L. 
Rondebush. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Educational Aims and Methods (Sir Joshua Fitch). Cambridge : at 
the University Press. x 

Education of the Young, The, in the Republic of Plato (Translated 
into English by Bernard Bosanquet). Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Divine Adventure ; Iona : By Sundown Shores (Fiona Macleod). 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR May :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; 
Revue des Revues, 1f. 30c. ; The Nineteenth Century, 2s.6d. ; 
The Ludgate, 6¢.; The Century Illustrated, 15. 4d.; St. 
Nicholas, 1s. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; Longman’s Maga- 
zine, 6d. ; Temple Bar, 1s. ; The Sun Children’s Budget, 6d. ; 
The Windsor Magazine, 6d. ; The Fortnightly, 2s. 6d. ; Black- 
wood’s, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary, 2s. 6¢. ; The Strand Maga- 
zine, 6a. ; The Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; The Sunday Strand, 
6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; The Charing Cross Magazine, 3d. ; The 
New Century Review, 6¢.; Current Literature, 25c.; Neue 
Deutsche Rundschau, 1.50m. ; Mercure de France, 2f. 25c.; The 
Studio, 1s. ; The Musical Times, 4@. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The 
Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Paris Exhibition (special extra 
number of the Art Journal: No. 1. May), 1s. 6d.; The Art 

ournal, Is. 6@.; Knowledge, Mai-Programm der Stadt 
Xur-Verwaltung (Sommer Saison); The United Service Maga- 
2s.; The Journal, 2s. ; School World, 6d, ; 


» 6@.; The Journal of Comparative Legislation 
; (New Series. No. IV., Apel) Lippincott’s, 25c. 
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Erbibition Paris, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE CONTAINING 


INFORMATION AS TO Means or Locomotion, Horets, RESTAURANTS, Carts, THEATRES, 
Suors, Museums, Burtpincs anD Monuments, Darity Lire anp Hasits, 
Tue Curiosities oF PARIS AND OF THE EXHIBITION. 


With many Illustrations, Portraits, Maps, Plans, advantageous Coupons for Visitors, a large 


Map of Paris, not contained in “ Paris Exposition,” 


and other special features. 


The Guide is Published in connection with Messrs. Hachette, Paris. 


Price 2s. net, sewed; 


2s. 6d. net, cloth. 


This is the most complete and, at the same time, the 
cheapest Guide to any big city yet published. 

It will be found up-to-date and easily to be consulted, 
practical, and yet sufficiently full to save the expense of 
special guide-books, time-tables, road-books, museum 
and Exhibition catalogues, &c. &c. 

It will be the confidential friend of those who wish 
to live, eat, and drink well and economically. 

It will advise you where to shop and how to shop. 

It will save you from robbery and extortion. 


It will be a friend in any difficulty or inconvenience 
in which you may find yourself during the crowded 
time of the Exhibition. 

It will take you to every Sight. 

It will tell you of every Event. 

It will take you to Church, and advise you on the 
character of the worship and singing. 

In most of the Shows in the Exhibition, and in many 
of the Shows and shops outside, you will save money 
by its Coupons. 


LonpDon : 
Paris : 
New York: 


WM. HEINEMANN, 2: Bedford Street, W.C. 
HACHETTE et CIE, 79 Boulevard St. Germain. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


A] Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Reproductions in Carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . . 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the . ... 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING.. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. Illustrated Catalogues, 1s... 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
569 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of go ONE EXHIBITION of sogs., SIX of 
s. (including Four for Army Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR on 
Rieu UST 1st, and, and 3rd next. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August 1st, 1900. 
Also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between 11 and 13.— 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—NAVY CLASS.—BOYS 
have TAKEN the following PLACES in the Examination for Naval Cadetships 
since the establishment of the Navy Class :—7th, 8th, 14th, 26th, 29th, 38th, 42nd, 
soth, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Exami- 
nation for Scholarships will be held on June 5 6, and 7. Ten Open 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between 480 and £20 "ed annum, will be 
awarded ; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons 
of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to candidates for Army and 
avy Examinations. ‘Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Entrance Examination 
for Scholarships, June 12th and 13th, 1900.—Apply to the Rev. C. C. 
‘Tancock, D.D., Head Master. 


OMAN’S EXHIBITION, 1900, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton and West Kensington. 
Will be OPENED TO- DAY, sth MAY, by 
THE LADY MAYORESS and 
THE 1gae MAYOR AND SHERIFFS IN STATE. 
Season Tickets, ros. 6d., at the Exhibition and the Libraries, 
ADMISSION on OPENING before 3 P.M., 2s. Ed. 
AFTERWARDS and DAILY, 1s. Open 11 to rr. 
Woman's Historical and Sections. Woman's Fine Arts. 
Voman’s Applied Arts. Woman's Dress and Fashion, 
LADIES’ NATION. AL SILK ASSOCIATION SECTION, 
Woman’s Manufactures. Woman’s Cottage Industries. 
Woman's Nursing and Philanthropy. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE— 
IMRE KIRALFY’S 
Brilliant Ranliention of the Homes, Life, Work, and Pastimes of the 
WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 
ELITE GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 60 LADIES. 
THE LADIES’ KHAKI BAND OF 48 MUSICIANS. 
THE SWEDISH HUSSAR LADIES’ BAND. 
HE GIGANTIC WHEEL, 
or Novelties and Pew: tions. 
SUPERB ILL U MINATIONS AND SCENIC EFFECTS. 


DARLINGTON S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commansed by th Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”"— London Daily C. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABER! OVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCEST R, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, _TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y- COED, FESTINIOG. 
* A brilliant book.” —7he Times. Particularly good.”— Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“* Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5S. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 


throughout the world 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Sim 
he Railway Bookstalls and all 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


‘UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
President Ti VISCOUNT PORT a 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Chairman oF Committee THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 
Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
t year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,ort were attended 
at their own Homes. 
The necessary ANNUAL ExpenpiTuRE exceeds £4,500 while the RELIABLE 
IncoME is about £2,000 only. 
EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 
, To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantly-growing 
ds for the Hospital has — enlarged and anew Nurses’ Home has 
= erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 is sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hospital Bankers, & Co., Charing 
‘Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by RTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


P. & oO. aoe INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


&O. P & O. "RE 


— SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON: 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND 


TA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
ts, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA; 
_& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« TOURS. For Particulars a) xs apply at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
M. “ { F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For cco ae ply to th to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, F.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street. Charing Cros. S.W_ 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship ‘‘ CUZCO,” 3,918 tons register, — h.p. 
_ Leaving London 3rd July, ieee back 4th Augu 
The following will be visited :—BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BAL- 
HOLMEN, NAES (for Romsdal Valley), MOLDE. TRONDHJEM, TROMSO, 
HAMMERFEST, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK (Iceland), 
and THORSHAVEN (Faroe Islands), 
Pe h-class cuisine, string band, &c. 
M ers {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices, 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars to firm at 5 F Avenue, London, E.C., or 

to West End Branc Cockspur Street, S. 


57° 


1s. each. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS 
‘BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 


kin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
ooksellers’. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 


Doors open 7.30. 


Subscribed Capital (31st 1899) ++ £4,959. 400 
Paid-up Capital .. 61,239,850 
Reserve Fund se os os 1,167,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and _transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Tooth African Republic, Oran, 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. ‘Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
h on the minimum monthly balances, when not . 
drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
5 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, JZanager. 
Binxnace, Lonpon.” 


Telephone No. 5 
Telegraphic Address : 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE penne og POOR THROUCHOUT THE 


Patron—H.R.H. = PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the yeas) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
aggravated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 


35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests 
Decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. Rowtanp & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
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Fashion, 


VD. 
HEEL, 


5 May, 1900 


The Saturday Review. 


List of Applications will Open Monday, 7th May, and Close Wednesday, 9th May, at four o’clock, for 
Town and Country. 


The ge of this business (a private company) being the vendors and promoters of this company, there are no intermediate profits. 
No Debentures can be issued without the sanction of an extraordinary resolution of the Preference and Ordinary shareholders. 


HORACE CORY & CO, LIMITED, 


CHEMICAL COLOUR MANUFACTURERS. 


INCORPORATED 


UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1898. 


£150,000, 


Divided into 50,000 Five and a Half per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each and 100,000 
“Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
Applications are now invited at par for 33,333 Preference shares and 66,667 Ordinary shares. 
Payable, as to both Preference and Ordinary shares, as follows :—2s. 6d. on application; 2s. 6d. on allotment; 5s. one month after 
allotment ; 5s. two months after allotment; 5s. four months after allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES DRISCOLL TUSTIN (Chairman) 
JOHN EDWARD TUSTIN 
GEORGE HANDLEY FABB 
JOHN BRYANT, Forfar House, Balham Park Road, S.W. 
JAMES WRIGHT SALISBURY, Limbrick Hall, Harpenden. 
BANKERS. 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, and Branches. 
BROKERS. 
G. H. and A. M. JAY, 17 Old Broad Street, and Stock Exchange. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. LEE and PEMBERTON, 44 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE and Oo., 3 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
SECRETARY. 
JOHN GARDNER. 
OFFICES (pro tem.). 
1 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


Directors of the Vendor Company. 


Mxssrs. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The company has been formed to acquire as from Ist January, 1900, the .old- 
established and well-known business of Dr Horace Cory and Co, (Limited), chemical 
colour manufacturers, carried on at the Hatcham Manor Works, Tustin Street, Old 
Kent Road, 8.E., and Oory’s Wharf, Grand Surrey Canal, 8.E. 

The business was established in 1828 by Dr. Horace Cory, who in 1832 took into 
partnership the late Mr. J. J. Tustin ; the business remaining in the hands of the 
Tustin family ever since. In 1896 it was, for convenience of holding among the 
family and employés, converted into a private limited comvany, and the business has 
now become so established that the public may in the opinion of the vendors be 
properly admitted to participate therein. This company has been formed and the 
present issue of its capital is made with that object. 

The chief business to be carried on by the company is the production of various 
colouring and staining materials for paper makers, lithographic printers, paper 
stainers, artists’ colourmen, playing-card makers, confectioners, artificial florists, &c., 
in the manufacture of which materials the original company has been eminently suc- 
cessful, the products of the business having a very high reputation, the standing of 
the concern being undoubted, while the volume of trading shows a most satisfactory 

increase year by year. 

Since the conversion of the business into a private limited company, the books of 
that company have been regularly audited by Messrs. Price, Waterliouse and Co., who 
have given the following certificate :— 

3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, E.C.,2nd March, 1900. 
To the Directors of Dr. Horace Cory and Ce. (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—We have annually audited the accounts of Dr. Horace Cory and Co. 
Ltd.) from the 1st January, 1896, to the 3lst December, 1899, and we have 
examined the accounts of the firm of Dr. Horace Cory and Co. for the year ending 
31st December, 1895, prior to its formation into a limited company. 

We find that after charging 74 per cent. per annum on the book value of ma- 
chinery, plant, &c., to meet depreciation and maintenance, £150 for the year 1895, and 

per annum afterwards for director's remuneration, and £300 per 


annum for rent of the premises, the profits have been as follows :— 


Do. 13,987 1 2 
Do. 14,412 19 11 
Do. do, 1898 ..... 1806919 7 
Do. 1899 18,426 8 9 


do. 
We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) PRICE, WATERHOUSE and OO. 


‘As tliis company acquires the freehold of the premises the rent of £300 per annum 
‘will no longer be payable, and this amount will not in future be a charge against 

rofits. 

g There are practically no bad debts, the average loss from this cause heing less than 
£40 per annum. 

As will be seen, the profits for the last three years averaged £16.969 16s. 1d. 
Those for the year ending 3lst December, 1899, reached £18,426 8s. 9d., and that 
amount, after bearing all charges, would have sufficed to pay the dividend on the 
Five and a Half per Cent. Preference shares and a 10 per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of this Company, leaving over £5,000 for the purposes of a reserve 
fund, 

By the articles of association it is provided that no dividend exceeding 10 per 
cent. shail in any year be paid upon the Ordinary shares until a permanent 
minimum reserve fund of at least £25,000 has been established out of profits, and 
the articles of association alyo provide that this fund shall be invested upon 
securities outside the business, and that the capital thereof shall not be employed 
therein, or employed otherwise than in maintaining the dividends upon the 
Preference shares, unless the Preference shareholders of the company, by extra- 
ordinary resolution, shall otherwise direct. The articles of association also provide 
that the directors shall not exercise the company’s power of issuing Debentures 
without the sanction of an extraordivary resolution of both the Preference and 
Ordinary shareholders first had and obtained. 

The directors believe that the profits set forth above will not only be maintained 
but will be increased in the future. There will be no alteration in the policy or 
general conduct of the basiness, such of the former directors as have taken an active 
part in its management having agreed to continue their services with the company, 
and the chairman, Mr. Charles Driscoll Tustin, having also agreed to remain as 
managing director for a period of not less than five years. 

The success of the working is largely due to the recipes, records of experiments, 
tests and processes, the resuits of nearly 70 years’ work in the laboratories, which 
place this undertaking in a very favourable position for supplying the requirements of 
the various trades. These chemical experiments have been made and tabulated with 
great care, and have proved of the greatest service in the manufacture of certain 
descriptions of coteuring materials. 

The 30 volumes of labora:ory books in MSS. containing the results of the above- 
mentioned experiments, dating from 1833, are included in the purchase, and the 


directors have renewed their undertaking not to divulge the contents of these 
volumes, or make any use of them except in the interest of the company. 

The assets of the company, exclusive of goodwill, which owing to the above- 
mentioned fact is considerei of more than ordinary value, comprise the freehold 
works covering an area of about 36,000 square feet with a frontage in Tustin Street, 
known as the Hatcham Manor Works, and the lease of the wharf on the Surrey 
Canal, and these, together with machinery, plant, &c., all in good working order, 
were valued on the 22nd November last by Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons and Cassell 
at £20,364. The stock stands at cost in the books of the company on the 3lst 
December, 1899, at £3,607 8s. 10d., exclusive of all old stock not immediately reali sable, 
which has been written off, although it will probably ultimately come into use, The 
cash and guaranteed book debts amount to £1 s. Td., making a total of 
£39,949 18s. 5d., against which there are no liabilities, the business, so far as ex pendi- 
ture is concerned, being conducted practically on a cash basis, the working capital 
employed therein being sufficient to enable that to be done. 


The following is the full text of Messrs, Fuller, Horsey’s valuation :— 

11 Billiter Square, London, E.O., 22nd November, 1899. 
To the Directors of Dr. Horace Cory and Oo. (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—In accordance with your instructions, we have attended at the 
Hatcham Manor Colour Works, Tustin street, Old Kent Road, S.E., and have made a 
careful survey and valuation of same together with the fixed and loose plant and 
machinery. 

The works havea frontage to Tustin Street of 242 feet, a depth of 150 fect, and 
occupy a total area of about 36,000 square feet, the greater part of which is covered 
by substantial factory buildings, with engine and boiler houses, chimney shafts, 
warehouses, stores, offices, stables, &c. 

The plant and machinery comprises an extensive installation of chemical apparatus 
for the manufacture on a large scale of the specialities of the business, and we can 
certify that same is in good working order. 

We have also surveyed and valued the leasehold wharf, situate in close proximity to 
the factory, with frontage to the Surrey Canal, used for the conveyance of goods by 
water. 

We are of opinion that the present fair value,as a going concern, of the before- 
described freehold chemical colour works and leasehold wharf, as equipped with the 
fixed and loose plant and machinery, is the sum of twenty thousand three hundred 
and sixty-four pounds (£20,364). 

These figures are exclusive of any value for goodwill, or of the collection of 
laboratory books containing the formule and process of manufacture. 

We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) FULLER, HORSEY, SONS AND CASSELL. 

The price to be paid by the Company for the purchase of the goodwill, properties, 
and business, free from encumbrances, has been fixed by the vendors, who are the 
promoters, at the sum of £150,000.. Towards satisfaction of this they have stipu- 
lated that they receive one-third of the Preference shares and one-third of the 
Ordinary shares credited as fully paid, being the full amount of such shares which 
they are allowed to take by the rules of the London Stock Exchange, the company 
being left free to satisfy the balance in cash or shares, or partly in one and partly 
in the other as the company may think fit. 

The purchase will be completed and the business taken over as from the 3lst De- 
cember, 1899, and arrangements have been made with the vendors, under which the 
accrued profits to date, subject to a deduction being made therefrom of a sum of 
£3,130, which has already been distributed by the vendors, out of profits earned as 
interim dividends for the quarter ending the 25th March, 1900, sball be available as 
dividend for the shareholders of this Company. 

The vendors will pay all expenses of and incidental to the formation of the 
Company up to the first allotment of shares, including the stamp on the conveyance 
and assignment and the registration fee. 


The following contracts have been entered into, viz. : 

A contract dated the 23rd day cf March, 1900, between Dr. Horace Cory and Com- 
pany (Limited), the vendors, of the one part, and Henry Hurd Goulding, as trustee 
for the company, of the other part. 

A contract dated the 23rd day of April, 1900, and made between tlie said C. D. 
Tustin, John Edward Tustin, George Handley Fabb, James Wright Salisbury, and 
John Bryant, of the one part, and the company of the other part. 

In addition to these certain other contracts have been entered into by the vendors 
in the ordinary course of trade for the supply of materials for the purposes of the 
business, and with their agents, employés, and customers, as well as contracts in 
relation to this issue, and, as these contracts and agreements may constitute contracts 
under Section 38 of the Companies Acts, 1867, applicants must be deemed to have 
notice of the contents of them, and will be required, and will be ‘deemed to have 
waived particulars and specifications of any sach contracts, whether under Section 38 
of the Companies Act& 1887, or otherwise, and subscriptions are invited and will be 
received on that condition only. 

It is intended to apply to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange to fix an 
early date for a settlement in the shares of this company, and for an official quotation 
thereof. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association, and of the contracts above 
set out, and the auditors’ and valuers’ reports, can be inspected at tle offices of the 
solicitors of the company. 

Prospectuses, with forms of application, can be obtained at the offices of the com- 
pany, or from its brokers, bankers, or solicitors. 

London, 5th May, 1900. 


HORACE CORY AND CO. (LIMITED). 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PREFERENCE SHARES, 
To the Directors of Horace Cory and Co, (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to the company’s bankers, the London and Westminster 
Bank (Limited), the sum of £ , being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share on 
Cent. Preference Shares or Ordinary in the above-named compuny, I request 
you to allot me that number of sbares upon the terms of the company’s prospectus, 
and I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number that may be allotted 
to me, and to pay the further instalments as provided by the said prospectus ; and I 
authorise you to register me as the holder of the said shares, and I agree with the 
company, as trustee for the directors and other persons liable, to waive any claims I 
may have against them for not more fully complying in the said prospectus with the 
requirements of 8. 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, 


Name in full ... 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT FICTION. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE DE WIL- 


LOUGHBY CLAIM. By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 

“Mrs. Burnett has never written better than in this story.. She has never 
delineated character more delicately, more sympathetically, her pathos has never 
been truer, her humour more engaging. The Pook gives one the impression of 
having been written with great | worthy care. No writer, not the very ablest, 
who made a point of turning out, say, three novels a year, could possibly have done 
anything so good as ‘ The De Willoughby Claim.’ book is well worthy to be 
read, and will be read by the wise.” —Dasly Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


VRONI: The Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest. 


By Brancue Howarp. 
“* An outline can give no idea of the delicate and careful workmanship which will 
fascinate all cultivated readers. . . . . The st shows subtle insight. which is 
accentuated by the author's persuasive style." —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


RED COAT ROMANCES. By E. Livincston 


Prescott, Author of “‘ Scarlet and Steel.” Illustrated by R. Simkin. 

“ There is h and ch as well as a touch of quiet pathos in these seven 
tales of garrison life. Among the best of them are ‘Corporal by Purchase,’ 
by Default,’ ‘The Blue-eyed Babe,’ and ‘ Poor Little Jacky.’ All of 
them have heart, all of them show an intimate knowledge of Temmy Atkins, and 
all are worthy to be read."—Dai/y Mai?. 


READY NEXT WEEXR. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN AND ARTIST. 


By MAX O’RELL, 
Author of ‘‘ John Bull and His Island,” “ John Bull and Co.” &c. &c. 

A new book by Max O’Rell is always an interesting literary event. ‘This time 
more than the usual interest will be awakened from the fact that his new book is 
‘a novel” dealing with artistic life in London. The novel possesses a strong blend 
of humour, pathos, and drama. The scene of it is laid in St. John’s Wood. 


NEW VOLUME BY SILAS K. HOCKING. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG, 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
With Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 


Though the actual names of places are disguised it is evident that Mr. Hockin 
has once again turned to Lancashire for the scene of his new story. It is said 
“absence makes the heart grow fonder,” and in reading we feel that Mr. Hocking’s 
heart is still with those amongst whom he has lived and worked so long. A glance 
at some of the chapter headings, “‘ The Dawn of Love,” “ Bearding the Lion,” 
“* Devouring Flames,” ‘‘ The Secret of the Mill,” proves there is no lack of exciting 
passages, while the last, “ An Old Story,” gives a hint of a satisfactory and happy 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


THE NUTTALL ENCYCLOPACDIA. 


Being a Concise and Comprehensive Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
For THE HOME—THE STUDY—THE SCHOOL—THE OFFICE—THE BUSY MAN—THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 
Edited by the Rev. JAMES WOOD, Editor of “ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary,” and Compiler of the “ Dictionary of Quotations.” 


COMPACT. UP-TO-DATE. 


UNIVERSAL IN SCOPE. 


With upwards of 15,000 terse Articles on HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, THEOLOGY, LITERATURE, SCIENCE. and ART. 
With BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL TIMES. 
IT IS ISSUED IN FOUR STYLES. LARGE CROWN 8vo. 
1. In cloth gilt, strongly bound .. .. .. +. price 3s. 6d. | 3. In half-morocco, gilt top, with patent index .. ice 6s. Od. 


2. In half-morocco, » 5s. Od. 


4. In half-calf, extra, m 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 


MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOER WAR. 


FOUR MONTHS BESIBGED. 


THE STORY OF LADYSMITH. 


Being Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. PEARSE, the Dai/y News Special Correspondent. With MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS 


from Sketches and Photographs made by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans. 


LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION. In vol. extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New Volume. 


NORMANDY. 
By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
With 150 ILLUSTRATIONS by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
——— Post.—“ A charming present for an intending or reminiscent traveller in 
the 


1900 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the World for the Year 1900. 


Edited by J. Scorr Kerix, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. . 


ZOOLOGY. By the late T. Jerrery Parker, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Biology in the University of Oiago, Dunedin, New Zealand, and W. Newron 
Parker, Ph.D., Professor of I at the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, in the University of Wales. With 156 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. sie 
Nature.— Will be welcomed by many as a handy and inexpensive manual of 
illustrations are . The book, it may be 

safely predicted, will become popular... .. May be confidently recommended. 


NEW NOVEL BY 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authers of ‘‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO” (377TH THOUSAND). 


THE BATH COMEDY. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FROM SEA TO SEA, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
Letters of Travel by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS BY 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of “‘ The Choir Invisible ” (185th Thousand). 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. AStory. ; FLUTE AND VIOLIN, and Other 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. gilt top, Kentucky Tales and Romances, Illus- 
3s. 6d. trated. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


Companion VoLUME TO ABOVE.. 


“ THE BLUE-GRASS REGION of 
AFTERMATH. _ Part Second of A Kentucky, and other Kentucky 
Kentecky Cardinal.” Globe 8vo. gilt Articles. Crown 8vo.. 


top, 3s. 6d. gilt top. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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and Published by Freperick Duncan Wacker, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street 
, in the County of London.—Saturday, 5 May, 1900. 
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